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ABSTRACT ' . . 

Part of a research project for the investigation and 
development of techniques for the analysis of curriculum materials^, 
this document explores possible roles and goals for curriculum 
analysis in Great Britain r Germany ^ Swedenr and the United States, . 
The methodology of the project includes four main types of activity: 
(1) reading/ consultation r and reflection ; (2) >producing analyses of 
different types o.f curriculum; (3) teaching curriculum analysis to 
experienced teachers; and (4) conducting one^week workshops for 
people/without any background in curriculum. The focus of the project 
is on curriculum analysis of materials - for either pupil or teacher- 
which have a significant influence on decision making at the 
curriculum level. Following the introduction of ;the project and its 
rationaler the second chapter sets out to definf^ curriculum analysis 
and its relation ta .curriculum evaluation^ curriculum criticism^ 
preservice teacher educationr and inservice education- Chapter three 
includes a review 'of published schemes for the ^ analysis of curriculum 
materials from several countries. The fourth chapter examines the 
Sussex scheme which was developed from the investigation of the other 
curriculum analysis systems. The final chapter presents the training 
process of curriculum analysis, (Author/JE) 
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Foreword 

This publication is a slightly modified version of the 'Handbook 
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Dr. A. Nystrbm of the National Poard, of Education in Stockholm, 
Professor E. Wallin, now at the UniveVsity of Uppsala 
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Professor R.E. Stake, University of Illinois 

Professor I. Morrissett, Director, Social Sciences Education 
Consortium, Boulder, Colorado. 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 
The International Interest 

For the last two years, with the generous support of the Volkswagen 
Foundation, we have been investigating and developing techniques for the • 
analysis of curriculum materials. Although basecJ^at the University of 
Sussex and working primarily in the English context, we were, concerned 
from the outset to explore possible roles and goals- for curriculum . 
'analysis in other countries, especially Germany, Sweden and the United 
States. During the first year we collaborated closely with the Deutsches 
Institut fUr Fernstudien at Tubingen; and throughout 'the project we have 
had regular consultations with German colleagues. In the second year we 
visited Sweden to discuss similar work at the National Board of Education 
(cf. Nystrlim, 1974); and we have also greatly benefited from the advice 
^ of many experts who have visited us at Sussex. 

Our reasons for the international focus were twofold. Firstly, we 

wished to draw on the experience of other countries in the field of 

curriculum and to consult with experts outside the U.K.; and secondly 

we believed that curriculum analysis could play a fundamental role in the 

communication of curriculum ideas at the international level. Curriculum • 

materials which are not themselves transferable often contain ideas of 

■ .considerable potential for other curricula and other c'ontexts; and an 

analysis could serve as a vehicle for the transmission of those ideas. 

Analyses could also provide important evidence in those situations where 

transfer or even translation was being seriously contemplated. We therefore 

hoped that it would prove possible, to devise an approach which would be 

internationally usable and acceptable, capable of analysing context - 

specific and culture - specific curriculum materials without imposing 

... 

" nationally - biased evaluation criteria. 

We already believe that the decision to consult at an intern^ational 
level was fully justified. We have been able to use and benefit from the 
work of German, Swedish, Swiss and American colleagues; and to submit our 
^^own early work to their criticism. But the role of curriculum analysis 
^ at an International level has yet to be investigated. We have not 
embarked on any international dissemination activities in order to test 
hypotheses about the potential of curriculum analysis, nor do we believe 
that we should attempt to do so without further consultation and 
* / 
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cooperation with international, agencies. However, we hope^ that this 
report has prepared the ground for further work of this kind. Our 
consultations hitherto, which have included Asia and Australasia as 
well as North America and.Europe, have led us to take an optimistic 
view.' Because, although there will always be different views on the 
most appropriate approach to curriculum analysis, we see little 
evidence that these are likely to be related to national differences. 

The Project's Methodology 

The project's mathodology has been, essentially practical; and 
we have relied throughout on the continual interplay between four 
main types of activity^ 

1. Reading, Consultation and Reflection - aimed at deciding what kind 
^ 'of activity curriculum analysis should be. What should be its 

^ purpose? What should an analysis look like? What guidelines could 
we offer intending analysts? 

2. Producing Analyses of different types of curriculum material, 
selected both for their variety of form and content and for their 
interest to teachers. We have analysed traditional textbooks, 
packaged science curricula, reading schemes and humanities packs; 
some with only pupil materials, some with only teacher materials 
and some with both. These practical tryouts of our ideas have led ^ 
to many. modifications in our approach to curriculum analysis; and, 

at the same time, have' provided us with sample analyses which we have 
used both as a form of guidance to intending analysts and as a method 
of communicating our approach to colleagues in education. 

3. Teaching Curriculum Analysis to a group of experienced teachers, 

. lecturers and advisers on an M.A. course, who were also required to 
submit an analysis for assessmeat. This challenged our assumptions, 
tested the communicability of our ideas and provided Further 
sample analyses . " 

4. Conducting 1 Week Workshops for teachers, teacher-centre wardens, 
.lecturers and advisers. These workshops have been run in several 
parts of the U.K.,. mainly for people without any background in 
curriculum study. The participants were^al located to small groups on 
the basis of their interests, and each .-group was recjuired to analyse 
a particular se^ of curriculum_ materiaJSv Most of the time was spent 
in discussing and writing rather th^n listeni.^ng, with the project 
team acting as tutors. These workshops .were a^, further test of our 
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•ideas, and also led to inan\( modifications in our approach. 
They also gave us ^n opportunity to assess the worth of 
curriculum analysis as an in-service activity. 

All four types of activity were concurrent rather than consecutive 
and they influenced e^ch other in several ways, sometimes consciously 
■ and sometimes, we suspect, unconsciously. What we were engaged in was 
partly research and- partly development, but we were following neither a 
hypothesis-testing model of research nor an objectives-first model of^ 
development. The experience was more like that of mapping a new - 
! territory with a few sketchy charts; and we soon found that the charts 
Df 'curriculum theory gave us very little guidance for navigation on the 
ground. 

In retrospect, . the most fascinating aspect was the interplay 
between questions of validity, which- tended to be emphasized in the 
consultation and the preparation of sample analyses, and questions 
of pedagogy, which became crucial in the M.A, course and the in-service 
workshops. Consider for example, the problem of evaluation criteria. 
"Our reading soon indicated that it was impossible to be prescriptive 
about evaluation criteria, because literally hundreds of criteria can 
be derived from the education literature*; and to reduce them to a 
^ list 'of manageable length would involve both controversy and distor- 

tion. Then our sample analyses showed that most published criteria 
• were too general to be applied in practice without making several 
intervening assumptions; and that these assumptions tended to vary 
from one curri.culum. to another, even if the criteria remained'' the 
same. Finally, we ./ere becoming increasingly aware that a fixed list 
of evaluation criteri^ was pedagogical ly dis^astrous, because on the 
one hand 'expert' analysts felt insulted, whilst on the other 'trainee' 
analysts tended to accept advice without understanding it. . So, at the 
same time as we were discovering that the idea of an agreed' list of 
evaluation criteria was an illusion, we were finding that, in practice 
an evaluative issue developed and internalised by the analyst himself 
would be woven into the fabric -af an analysis whilst issues imposed upon 
him from without were appended;j^s uncomfortable extras. The innovation 
theorist's notion of 'token adoption' has its exact counterpart in 
curriculum analysis - token evaluation. ^ 

^ * One book, Goodman (1966), lists 218 criteria for evaluating reading 
i-nt/r^"- schemes, and none of them ara trivial/. « - 
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Before proceeding to discuss the detailed work of the project, it 
is important to explain some of the initial decisions which influenced 
the course of our work. These were made at the proposal stage and 
were not, therefore, treated as problematic. But we have had no reason 
to regret them and shall therefore engage in post-hoc as-Well as pre- 
hoc justification. Each of the following Will be discussed in a separate 
section below. 

The focus on decision-making. at the part-curriculum level. 
. The decision to restrict ourselves to the analysis of materials. 

The decision to work within the framework of an analysis scheme. 

The decision to develop a single general scheme for all subjects 

and all ages. o ^ 

The Focus on Decision-Making at the Part-Curriculum Level 

We use the term 'part-curriculum' to refer to any Significant segment 
of the whole curriculum, such as 4th and 5th Year History, Years 1 to 3 of 
Integrated Science, initial Reading or Middle School Social Studies; and 
we have concentrated our analysis at this level because it is where most 
curriculum decisions are taken. Although the pattern of the whole-curriculum 
- can be important, especially where there is some form of subject integration, 
• most curriculum materials are published to service a part-curriculum; and 
curriculum development projects usually take a particular part-curriculum 
as their 'sphere of influence'. Whether one approves of this segmented 
approach to schooling or not, it is impossible to ignore it; and all other 
workers in this field have also chosen the part-curriculum as the most 
.useful level Of analysis (though in the case of HSiussler and Pittman, 1973, 
this is combined with an analysis of lesson units). We have, however, kept 
the 'whole curriculum' context in the forefront of our minds; and think it 
likely that our approach will promote rather than deter attempts to consider 
the pattern of the curriculum as a whole and the contribution of each part- 
curriculum to the broader aims of education. 

.For similar reasons, within the constraints, of our origigal decisions 
to restrict ourselves to the analysis of materials, we chose to concentrate 
on curriculum iTiaterials , which we define as: 

Materials for either pupil or teacher or both which have a 

significant influence on decision-making at the part-curriculum level . 
This deliberately excludes those materials of relatively small scope and 
coverage (e.g. the odd filmstrip, booklet or set of work-cards), whose 
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. use could only be said to influence decision-making at the level of the 
single lesson. But it does not, of course, excl(/de the consideration of 
'typical lessons' as an important aspect of curriculum analysis. 

• The Decision to Restrict Ourselves to the Analysis of Materials 

Our decision to concentrate on materials has been often criticized 
-con the grounds that materials' are virtually irrelevant to the curriculum 
in action* All the i'ssues, that matter are embedded in the teaching and 
any attempt to find them in the materials would be purely speculative. . 
The traditional distinction between curriculum and instruction (cf. 
Johnson, 1967) is avoided by simply denying that there is such a thing 
as a curriculum. This view is irresponsible, if -not dangerous', because 
it treats the value assumptions and pedagogic assumptions which are 
built into so many curriculum materials as either non-problematic or insig- 
nificant. Moreover, it regards the teacher as totally isolated from the 
context of his school, his profession and his community. 

, Not unrelated to this viewpoint is the criticism which suggests that 
focussing on materials must inevitably lead to an overemphasis on the 
'curriculum' ^ at the expense of 'instruction', with the resu^lt that the 
reality of the classroom is either ignored or forgotten.* This is certainly 
not the case when the analysts are practising teachers; and even when 
someone outside the classroom is conducting an analysis it is often as 
part of a larger evaluation project in which observational studies are 
also included. The analysis of materials Is only one kind of curriculum 
evaluation; and though we would argue/that it is much neglected, we would 
never expect it to dominate other Evaluation activities, merply to* 
complement them. If it led to a decrease in observational studies of 
the curriculum in action we would be among the first to raise the alarm. 

Then finally there are those who find us guilty by association with 
'teacher proof curricula, and are 'obviously unaware of the variety of 
curriculum materials currently available. These range from highly 
structured pupil materials, soitie of which have elaborate and prescriptive 
teachers manuals, through support materials with advice on possible patterns 
of use, to a few loosely connected suggestions for the teacher. We are 
prepared to examine all of them and do not necessarily favour those curricula 

a ' 
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which assign important roles to materials^ Indeed, "later we hope to 
extend our research to include part-curricula in which materials play 
only a minor role or even no role at all. 

Why then did we choose to concentrate on the analysis of materials? 
Firstly we wanted to extend the existing methodology of intrinsic 
evaluation ('cf. Scriven, 1967); and secondly we anticipated that some 
of the techniques we developed for the organisation and presentation of 
argument and evidence would prove equally useful in analysing the results 
of observational studies. We were concerned not just to provide evidence 
biTE to relate it to arrange of values, assumptions and options. In practical 
terms we* felt that developing techniques for materials analysis was as much 
as could be handled in a single project. Their eventual extension to ^ 
other area^s of curriculum evaluation would have to wait. ^ ^ 

Then thirdly we had strong interests in the use of, materials analysis / 
' in teacher education, where we thought it had considerable potential as / 
an activity for developing, some understanding of curriculum problems and for 
linking theory with practice. Here again the convenience of using 
rea'tiily available materials as a. vehicle for discussion was a special 
advantage. 

Finally we found one special advantage in evaluating materials. 
Since materials can be treated as essentially neutral, it is acceptable 
for teachers to analyse^ tho^e materials which they themselves are using* 
without feeling threatened. This can then, in appropriately supportiVe 
contexts, lead on to an evaluation of their curriculum and teaching which 
would not have been possib'ie with a more direct approach - an important/ 
point to which we will return again in Chapters 2 and 5. 
The Decision\o Work within the Framework of an Analysis Scheme 

Before embarking on this project we had considerable expfifr>ence of 
conducting analyses according to the Curriculum Material s/tratysis-Sctieme*^- 
of the U.S. Social Sciences Education Consortium (Stevejts and Morrissett, 
1-9.68); and,^ although not entirely happy with this particular scheme, we 
were convinced of the advantages of using a general scheme of some kind. 
So we set out to develop a scheme of our own to''^^ provide a framework for 
approaching curriculum ana'Iysis. But what^jdld we see as the main 
advantages and limitations of analysis schemes? 
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The most .obvious advantage of a good scheme is that,- provided an 
analyst understands it, it ensures that most of the major issues are 
covered. Without a scheme, analysts tend to concentrate 'on their own 
areas of expertise and interest and to ignore the needs and perspectives 
of different groups of deci si on -makers . This broader coverage also 
helps to bring out positive aspects of materials and to counteract the 
tendency of many critics to emphasise the negative aspects alone. 
This is especially important in the field of curriculum where many 
decisions are based on compromise, and the positive and negative aspects 
are often interrelated. 

A second advantage of a scheme is that it helps when two or more 
competing materials have been analysed in the same way; and, by clearly 
stating the questions as well as the answers, it also assists comparison 
/ with materials which have not been analysed but for which the reader can 

readily supply the relevant infonnation. • 

Then, thirdly, a scheme can help by providing a structure which 
exposes the logic of an analyst's argument, shows the evidence on which 
it is based and elucidates the nature of his assumptions. This might 
on first acquaintance seem unnecessary, but in our experience it i.s the 
most important advantage of all. We have had far greater difficulty in 
arriving at an appropriate structure for presenting analyses than with 
checklists of analytic points and issues. 

The disadvantages of using a scheme are less easy to discuss,: because 
many of them are, specific to particular schemes rather than characteristic 
of schemes in general. We discuss limitations of individual' schemes later 
in Chapter 3, so here we will focus only on criticisms that are common. 
Two of these are diametrically opposed: some critics find schemes too 
restrictive, while others find them too open. The latter group expect " 

a scneme to anticipate pos si b le' de f i c i e n c f e s i n the know 1 e dg e and_ski 1 1 

of the analyst by being highly prescriptive and very detailed. All its 
-questions must be capable of being answ'^red by all potential analysts,' 
even though it reduces the level of analysis to that of the "lowest common*^ 
denominator". . We had little sympathy with this view as we were particularly 
anxious not to restrict the scope of a perceptive and penetrating analyst*. 

* The question of who might be the analyst Will be explored in Chapter 2. 
There are a number of situations, including some >in which the 'analyst* 
Q will in fact be a group of people. 

• 
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Moreover, since we were concerned with the training of analysts, pedagogic 
factors also had to be t^n into account. The scheme had to be 'suffi ciently 
flexible for intending analysts to acconmodate if and to 'make it their own'. 
Otherwise there was a danger .that it would either be accepted or rejected 
. without any proper understanding of the thinking behind it. So we tried • 
to make the scheme itself a framework for analysis rather than a conglom- 
eration of techniques and criteria; a^d relegated much of the guidance we 
-7 had to. offer to an 'Introduction and Guide'*, where it could be presented 
"''in a much\less prescriptive manner. We therefore rely on the analyst at 
least as mi)ch as any curriculum strategy relies on the teacher, possibly 
even mre so. To do otherwise would be neither desirable, in view of the 
limited knowledge we possess on curriculum matters, nor feasible, in view 
of the likelihood of token adoption of the scheme, '^n 'analyst-proof 
scheme would be as unsatisfactory as a 'teacher-proof' curriculum. 

A more substantial criticism might focus on the danger of overkjll, 
■ of making a mountain out of a molehill. We have certainly encountered 
■this problem and one tias to rely on the analyst's ability to use detail 
to substantiate 'important points rather than for its own sake. Th.fe worst 
offenders are those who would probably wallow in unnecessary detail anyway; 
and at least our scheme forces them to consider stryctural, strategic 
and evaluative issues to some extent. The problem can also be countered^ 
by the experienced reader who knows the sqheme and can therefore use; am 
appropriate skirrming strategy to extract tDe information he neecjs f 
in a relatively short time. This would be much more difficult for ■ 
analyses which were not based on known schemes. ^ 

Lastly, there is the conmunication problem. Analyses .organised , 
according to schemes may be very convenient for the experienced reader 
but can easily dissuade the inexperienced or reluctant reader. Moreover 
some readers may be impatient with anything more than a short and simple 
docunient, while others demand sophistication and complexity. For each 
separate group there is a balance to be sought between the issues the 
—group- is prepared to consider and the issues the analyst or the authors ' 
of the scheme believe it ought .to consider; and there are acceptable 
and unacceptable ways of presenting these issues. So we_ strongly 
reconmend that, without removing any obligation from the"'analyst to be 
clear and succinct, the corrmuni cation problem is treated separately from 
the analysis problem. Only when the analysis has been completed can one 



Q * This 'Introduction and Guide' is reproduced later in Chapter 4. 
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rJttufliJirr how best to Communicate its results and whether or not abbreviated ^ 
:J***r^atW. are necessary. To let the conmuni'cation problem become .paramount 
:'SSn!n.g f^i^ tf'ife^% of analysis itself could be inhibiting and limit, the 

* ^ ** f 5 V ^ Of^^ to de ve.1 op -a sin ^e general scheme for all subjects^and all ages 

^'fW thi:* tdea of a scheme has been accepted, there remains /the further. 

£%:>?«i"^ 5"!f »tfh^^r^v?r a single general scheme t6 cover all subjec^^and all ag^s 

^•t • i;'^mH^r fea ^; i b 1 1* or de % i rab 1 e . Some wou Id a d vo ca te s ub j e(^-5.pe c i f i c 

■■^-'^■rm^K 'imteacl^ JBut we c|?fese to concentrate on a general ^cheme for botb 

:i!>|'it.t3.!*and practical t^'asons. We wanted to improve communication 

Sfr:,:,; ^j.yl:?ect |sc5undaries and thus facilitate^curriculunrt^-.d^cision-^fnaking 

Jy?v*?l of t^e whole curricq.lum; and whether or not such decisions 

- in interdiscipfihary curn'cula, we thought it vital not^ to* exclude 

:>.'iic*w «?3iROY4 liens from.^^jur_field of -study. .Mbre practically, any attempt to 

.ii:>Mfel"*« *a?ifc>Ject-specif Tc schemes would have diversified ouf* work and' 

4^;-^*^itt!y rtduci^ M% quality. It could also have'=led to further segmen- 

^jn^'i'jfs wUfun eac?) subject field,, i.e. not. just to-a scheme, for. Social 

^^^xJte*^. tiiUit to separate schemes for E.l-ementary History, '6' Leyel ' , 

-i'^^onirajih/^* *A* Level Economics, etc. <> • 

* " ' C' ' % ' ' ■ 

i^r«f?ir$ we f?egan the project, we had already extended the scheme 

j:-?v'^^»oped' by the U.S. Social Sciences Edi/cation Consfortium (Stevens and 

?#;prri<j*.^tt» 1968) to cover other subjects and age-leveU without exper- 

,. •'fw/atj too muc^P d1 fficul ty . So we were fairly confident that a single 

nch6nte wa$ feasible, in spite of the fact that most published 

were $ubjectrSpeci.fic in tJrigin, the Berkeley Scheme being n 

Jeve?oj)iedl for. Elementary Science, the St. Gal^len Scheme for Elementary ' 

^-l^ii^^r^ts-cSt the Haussler-Pittman Scheme f^r Science atid the Swedish Scheme 

^fuF* Secondtiry Mathematics. Moreover, closer- examination of these other 

.r»r>;efr^7n confinned^our position, because, their subject-specific nature . - 

appeared' to . bifr Tim1i:ed t6 some of the finer detail and had virtually no ^ ■ 

f*ffett on their maib'r .characteristics." . . 

^ There are however, a number [of subject-specific issues of considerable 
. ^nrpor tan cei many of which have l?epn neglected even by. the subject-specific 
*.chemesi and we*believe that thes^ need to be brought- to the attention of. * 
analysts.. So our Intention at Sussex has been to encourage the development 
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. : ' pf subject-specific guides as supplements to our general scheme and- 

general guide. We have donfe, some prelimi\nary work in one or two subject 
areas, but this is not yet ready for Dubli cation. 
The Purpose of this Book 

This" book has two main aims. Firstly, to set our work in the 
widir context pf curriculum .study and to present and discuss the 
contributions of others whQ^have illuminated the problems of analysing 
I ' curriculum materials. Then .Secondly . to help interested colleagues 
to understand and use our analysis scheme. . 

After this introductory chapter on the project's initial 

* assumptions. Chapter 2 discusses roles and goals for curriculum analysis 
without any special reference to analysis schemes. «Its purpose is to 
preseTit some of the. relevant literature.* to establish the value of 

i curriculum analysis as an activity and to indicate the great variety 
of uses to Which it might' be put. Four main fields of education are- 
discussed: curriculum evaluation, curriculum criticism., pre-service 
" /'teacher education and in-service te^acher education. 

Then Chapter 3 is a comparative review of seven published schemes 

..for the analysis of curriculum materials, taken from Germany. Sweden. 
Switzerland., the United Kingdom and the United States. Though some 
were originally developed as subject-specific schemes, all seven are 

"capable. of use as general schemes. The chapter also explains and attempts 
to justify the theoretical and practical assumptions on which our own work 
has been based, many of which evolved during the course of the project as 
we discussed arid experimented with .various approaches. The seven schemes 
are reproduded at the end of the chapter, three of the longer ones in 
abbreviated, form. , ... . , ' 

, . The last'two. chapters offer specific* help to those wishing Xo use our 
own Scheme. Chapter 4 givfes. guidance on how to conduct an analysis Within 
the framgwork^of the Sussex Scheme, includes' checklists of evaluation 

* pointsTWd incorporates the full versio^of the Scheme itself. 'Then 
Chapter 5 suirmari ses our experience in running training^workshops for 

* . ^tential analysts, suggesting how thik^ta^sk might best be a'pproached and 
' ' 'indicating what outcomes might realisticaTly be expected. 

The book then concludes, with ^k'-Bibliography and a Glossary. 
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CHAPTER 2: ROLES AND GOALS FOR CURRICULUM ANAIySIS 



This chapter sets out both to define curriculum analysis and. to 
explore its potentialin a variety of contexts. Though our initial 
definition will be somewhat imprecise, it is hoped that the chapter 
as a wh^e will progressively ^clarify what we mean by the term 
' 'curriculum analysis'. In particular, we wjU attempt to answer 
three questions? What kinds of activity -should curriculum analysis- 
include. What goals should an analysis try to achieve? And what 
roles. can a curriculum analysis have? 

Curriculum analysis is difficult to define because the term 
•curriculum' is itself problematic. One can plan, develop, change or 
evaluate a curriculum, but it is difficult to say what it is. Perhaps 
it is best characterised as the set of broad decisions about what is 
to be taugh^'t and how it is .to be taught, that determine the general 
framework within which lessons are planned and learning takes place. 
These decisions are often undocumented; and even when they are documented 
there may be di vergexices. between the curriculum as planned and the 
curriculum-as taught. So which version is the true curri.culum', and 
how does on^ analyse it? The issue is only resolvable if we regard 
the curriculum itself a.s indef i-nable . We can come close to describing 
it by collecting evidence about it,' but there. is no true version, no 
exact description. Strictly speaking it is never the curriculum itself ^ 
that we analyse biit the evidence about it. There are two kinds of 
evidence: documentary evidence in the form of plans or curriculum 
materials, which is usually readily available; and empirical evidence 
in. the form of observations, opinions, etc., which„requires special 
collection. Curriculum analysis can be based on either documentary 
evidence alone or empirical evidence alone or both. 

The most obvious fieTd of application for curriculum analysis 
is that of curriculum evajuation , because it can contribute to an 
. important evaluative function - the pr'ovision of evidence to guide 
decision-makers. One cdirmon evaluation model involves analysis at both 
the first and last stages, the first involving mainly documentary evidence 
and the last involving empirica^l evidence as well. 

1. Analysing existing. evidence (mainly documentary) 

2. Planning the collection, of further evidence 

3. Collecting further evidence' (mainly empirical) 

Q \. Analysing both existing and newly 'fathered evidence 
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This suggests that curriculum analysis can either be an independent 
evaluative activity (Stage 1 above). or form part of a larger evaluation 
study (Stages 1 or 4 or both). In either case the goal is to guide 
specific curriculum decisions, although the roles may differ as we 
discuss below. 

An alternative possibility is to. consider curriculum analysis as 
a research activity rather than an evaluation activity, i .e. as ^ curriculum 
criticism .- In this context its goal might 'to disclose meaning' 
(Mann.. 1969) or to extend knowledge about the curriculum; and there 
would be no obligation to relate to specific decisions- or to present 
a well Balanced dossier. There would, however, still be a strong 
eii-hasis on results ana tfieif dissemination; and the role of the 
analyst would still be that of the "expert*. 

In the field of teather education, on the other hand, the focus 
can be quite different. Curriculum agilysis is a possible learning 
activity, whose success might depend $^y to the extent on which the 
participants had gained understanding.e.ither of a particular curriculum 
or of curriculum problems in general. The .'process' of curriculum analysis 
can be educationally valuable irrespective of whether or not the ' 'products' 
i.e. completed analyses, are used or distributed. In pre-service teacher 
education the role of the analyst would undoubtedly be that of learner 
and this process aim would ^have priority. But in in-service education ' 
some combination of the roles of learner and expert is desirable so both 
process and product aims will often be emphasised. As we have argued 
elsewhere (Eraut. 1972b) .in-service education is at its most productive 
when it can both meet an immediate need (i..e. evidence to guide an ^ 
impending curriculum decision or information on material already in use) 
and contribute to the longer term professional development of teachers 
(i.e. improved understanding of curriculum problems). 

Thus there are four fields in which we believe curriculum analysis 
has. something worthwhile to offer - curriculum evaluation, cu'rriculum 
criticism, pre-service teacher education and in-service education. All / . 
four have different aims and different characteristics. So we propose 
to examine possible roles and goals for curriculum analysis separately 
for each field of application. 

Curriculum Analysis as a Component of Curriculum Evaluation 

Scriven (1967) has claimed that, although evaluation can play many 
differe-nt ro.les. it has only one goal/ 'to ascertain the worth of something'. 
Moreover h/expects curriculum evaluation to involve Comparison between 
alternatives and to lead to definUe conclusions . But other authorities. 
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notably Cronbach (1963), Stake (1967a) StCifflebeam (1971) and Cooper (1975), 
have maintained that an evaluator should stop short of passing final 
judgement. In their view Scriven's goal is too ambitious because it 
assumes that conclusions can be based on agreed criteria. Different 

people in different contexts have different standards and different 
values, and these need, to be respected by the evaluator. The goaTof . - 
evaluation should be the provision of evidence to guide decision- 
makers and the evaluator should not attempt to preemp't their decisions. 
We also subscribe to this viewpoint (cf. Eraut, 1970) ,. and prefer to use 
Cooper's (1975) formulation of this approach to evaluation. 

'Curriculum evaluation is the collection and provision of evidence 
on the basis of which decisioris can be taken about the feasibility, 
effectiveness and educational value of curricula'. 

Moreover we take seriously the problem of providing a basis on which 

decisions can be taken. The presentation of raw empirical evidence ^ 

is insufficient; and lack of agreement is no excuse for. ignoring value 

issues altogether. That is why curriculum analysis is so vital.- 

Both documentary and empirical evidence have to be analysed and related 

to the standards and values of decision-makers of different persuasions, 

a difficult task but not one which shguld be avoided. 

Together with Scri'ven (1967) we find the distinction between formative 
and summative evaluation helpful, as it enables us to discern three possible 
roles for curriculum analysis. Each serves a different audience. In 
formative evaluation , the audience is the development team and the purpose, 
is to guide further development work. In the initial stage of sunmative 
evaluation its purpose is to guide the subsequent stages of the evaluation, 
so the audience is the. evaluator himself. 'Whereas in the final stage of 
sunmative evaluation the audience is the decision-makers and the purpose 
is to guide theif decisions. In all three cases we would argue that th? 
goal should be the same - to analyse all the available evidence and relate 
it to different educational perspectives - but in each case the role is 
different*. 

>/hat, then, has the curriculum evaluation literature to offer in the 
way of guidance on 'curriculum analysis? Scriven (1967) was one of-^the 
first to recognise the problem, when the chose the term 'intrinsic 



* All three situations will be discussed in. greater detail below, but 
meanwhile it is worth pointing out that we are using the term 'goal' 
^ to describe what the analyst is trying tOt achieve within the analysis 
r-Qi^" Itself; and the term 'role' to refer to the context and purpose of the 
Lr\lv> analytic activity. .. - , . 
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evaluation'* to describe the analy|/s of documentary evidence. Although 
he warned us. that it would be 'me/sy' and suffer from 'lack of charm', 
he gave little advice orl how to/.^dnduct such an evaluation. But he did 
make some suggestions as to what it might include. Firs1;ly, it should 
include an evaluation of goa^' - goal analysis . Then, secondly, since 
'the verbally espoused goal|;^ of a curriculum-maker are often not the 
implicit goals' of his curr:,fculum' the evaluator should also emphasise 
consistency analyses in v^ich divergencies between (a) espoused (b) implicit 
and (c) tested-^for goal/are disclosed. Thirdly, it should Include content 
analysis using cri teri|*such as accuracy, coverage ,<iSignificance and 
modernity; and fi nal 1^' there is a hint that it might be judged for 
elegance, a point we^isha'll return to later. 

Further possibilities for curriculum analysis emerge if we use 
Stake's (1967a) model for organizing evaluation data (Figure 1). 



PROGRAM 
RATIONALE 



r DATA FOR THE EVALUATION OF AN EDUCATIONAL .PROGRAM 



Intents Observations 



Standards 



Judgements 



AfiTECEDENTS^ 



TRANSACTlois 



OUTCOMES 



Figure 1: Matrix for Organising Evaluation Data. (Adapted from §take 1967a) 

Elsewhere (1967b) Stake has elaborated on what he considers to be the 
important subdivisions when one is evaluating curriculum materials. Under 
antecedents he includes student types., teacher types, type of school, type 
of cofTWunity and curridu^ar context; Cinder transactions he includes teaching 
strategies, student-teacher interactions, student-student interaction, 
incentives and. grades, and under outcomes he includes gains in student 
competence, changes in student attitudes, effects on staff and institutional 
and conmunity effects. 




The term intrinsic evaluation does not refer specifically to curricula. 
It could equally well apply to historical^ C^r literary documents. 
Moreover, it is normally used to refer to the analysis, of documentary, 
evidence alone, and not to the combined analysis of both documentary 
and empirical evidence. H^nce though 'intrinsic evaluation' overlaps 
with 'curriculum analysis' the two ternis are not synonymous. Some 
intrinsic evaluation activities have nothing to do with the curriculum; 
and some curriculum analysis^activities are not intrinsic evaluation. 
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Stake also points out, in his more complicated version of this 



model, that different saurces will contribute different data to each 
of the twelve boxes. The intents of pupils, teachers and head will 
not necessarily coincide with those of the author whose materials they 
use, nor 'even with each other. Teacher observations of a pupil's 
learning may differ from those of the pupil himself ,^his parents, or 
his examiner. Different people use different standards , sometimes 
because they rely on different authorities and s'ometimes even because 
they use totally different categories for processing the information. 
Then finally different people make different judgements when presented 
with the same information, partly because their standards differ and 
party because their goals differ. 

In the context of this model an analysis based on documentary 
evidence alone would concentrate on three main activities: 

1. Deducing what information should be included in nine of the twelve 
boxes, those relating to Intents, Standards and Judgements. 

2. Analysing horizontal relationships, e.g. relating intended outcomes 
to various standards for evaluating outcomes and likely judgements 
about outcomes. 

3. Analysing vertical relationships, in this case what Stake calls 
. 'logical contingencies'* between antecedents, transactions and 

outcomes. 

This requires the analyst to use his own knowledge of educational 
research and of the standards and judgements of different groups of educators 
in addition to the procedures of goal analysis, consistency analysis and 
content analysis advocated by Scriven. Moreover, where Scriven concentrated^ 
on consistency analysis between materials and intended outcomes. Stake 
raises the poss.ibility of contingency analysis in which relationships 
between antecedents, transactions and outcomes are examined for their 
underlying assumptions. t 

* The word ' c.ontingency ' is perhaps best understood in terms of 'if 

then...' statements. So saying that B is contingent on A is saying 
that if A happens then B will' follow. ■ In the more sophisticated^ 
framework of Stake's Hodel a teacher might make a contingency 
assumption of the form; ^ , ; " 

Given these conditions (antecedents), if I do A (transactions) 
then B will result (outcomes). ,r 
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'For as long as there has been schooling, curriculum planning 
has rested upon faith in certain contingencies. Day to day, 
every teacher arranges his presentation and the learning 
environment in a way that - according to his logic - .leads 
f to the attainment of his 'instructional goals. His contingencies, 
': in the main,' are logical, intuitive, supported by a history 
of satisfactions and endorsements. To various, degrees teachers 
test out these contingencies. .Even the master teacher, and 
certainly less experienced teachers need to examine the logical 
and empirical bases for their 'believed-in' contingencies. 
Do colleagues agree that their plans are logical? Have experts 
found such arrangements and teaching methods to 'pay off in 
. that way?' (Stake, 1969) 

When the analysis includes empirical evidence it still consists of 
the same three activities*, but each is modified to incorporate the 
additional range of evidence. Although evaluators have tended to 
emphasise the 'Observations' column when collecting empirical evidence 
it is possible to gather empirical evidence in all twelve boxes. Whether, 
however, it is worth allocating significant effort to data-gathering 
outside the area of 'Observations', is one of those difficult strategic 
decisions which evaluators have to make. Among other factors it may 
depend on the quality and reliability of the original analysis of 
documentary evidence. On the one hand it is desirable to avoid gathering 
data to 'prove the* obvious ' , while on the other it is easy to misunder- 
stand one's observations if one is mistaken about the Intentions of the 
participants or the Standards by which they judge the outcomes. 

The analysis of the horizontal relationships is significantly changed 
by the introduction of what Stake has called Congruency Analysis , which 
is concerned with investigating the congruency between Intents and 
Observations and the disclosure of any significant mismatch*^ -But this 
should not lead to the neglect of the other horizontal relationships, the 
links with standards and judgements, which are often much more difficult 
to analyse. Stake a.lso distinguishes between the analysis of vertical 
relationships in the Intents column and that in the Observations column, 
claiming that the former is primarily concerned with 'logical contingencies' 
and the latter with 'empirical -contingencies' . But here We would disagree. 



* The term 'Congruency Analysis' is here used to refer to the comparison 

* of Intents with Observations and therefore involves empirical evidence. 
Scriven's term 'Consistency Analysts', on the other hand. Is an 
intrinsic evaluation activity which' does not involve empirical evidence. 
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The distinction betwekn logical and empirical contingencies is useful, but . 
both are involved in both columns. The analysis of contingencies among 
Intents can legitimately refer to empirical research; and the analysis. 

of contingencies among Observations is unlikely to lead to significant 
. conclusions about empirical contingencies. Evaluation is decision- 
oriented rather than conclusion-oriented inquiry (cf. Cronbach and 
Suppes, 1969); and evaluation studies have to cope with far too 
many variables for empirical evidence to be con clusive*on • its own. 
However, some convi ncing. interpretations can be offered by combining 
empirical evidence with logical argument and relating it to commonly 
■ hep, contingency assumptions. These; are never likely to be empirical ly 
proved, but when the goal is guiding decision-making, any information 
which decreases the element of pure chance is potentially useful, even 
if it is not statistically significant. 

How important, then, is the curriculum analysis component of an 
evaluation study? What proportion of the resources available for 
evaluation activities should be directed to analysis rather than data 
collection? As we have suggested elsewhere (Eraut, 1972a), three factors 
have to be taken into account in distributing resources between 'competing' 
evaluation activities: 

1. The scale on which each activity is planned 

2. The degree of .rigour with which it is pursued (which is presumably 
related to the manpower costs); and 

3. The anticipated value of the evidence gained for guiding decision-making. 
So let us now return .to the three roles for curriculum analysis outlined 
earlier - those in formative evaluation, and in the initial and final 
stages of summative evaluation - and discuss their significance in terms 

of these three factors, and in the-.light of our more detailed discussion 
of the methodology of curriculum analysis. 

Two tasks have been described for evaluators in the^ early stages of ' ^ 
curriculum development projects: the clarification of objectives and 
preparation of instruments to measure their achievement (Harlen, 1975), 
which refates primarily to the collection of empirical evidence; and the 
independent criticism of draft proposals and embryonic ideas (Tawney, 19J5), 
which relates more closely to curriculum analysis. They appear distinct 
but can in practice overlap. Independent criticism is boynd to touch on 

o 
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intended outcomes, whether or not the language of 'objectives' is 
being used; and the preparation of test instruments is bound to 
involve at least some curriculum analysis. But at the beginning of 
a project, these activities can only be undertaken at an informal 
personal level, by an evaluator or by a consultant who has close 
and regular contact with the development team. There is as yet 
little documentary evidence on which to base a formal curriculum 
analysis. However, as the project' begins to produce documents and 
to conduct trials, there comes a stage when there is sufficient 
documentary evidence t^ warrant a formal analysis. The audience 
would.be the development team and its consultancy coirmittee, and the 
analyst could be either the eyaluator or an independent agent. The 
purpose would be the disclosure of major assumptions about feasibility,, 
desirability and educational value and their relationship to the 
standards and values of various groups of educators; and it would 
involve goal analysis, consistency analysis, and contingency analysis. 
Content analysis can also be important, though it may well be under- 
taken by a subject expert independently of the main analysis. Although 
in practice it is not unknown for documents to be sent out for coirment, 
it is rare for this form of analysis to be conducted at more than a 
superficial level (cf. however Eraut, 1972a) . So there is little 
evidence on which to base a cost-benefit analys-is of curriculum 
analysis in formative evaluation. We suspect, however, that the 
natural reluctance of projects to be evaluated and the lack of an 
accepted methodology for curriculum analysis have been more important 
causes of its neglect than a strong conviction'^TfTaran independent 
analysis involving two or three weeks work would not yield sufficient 
pay-off. 

The second role. is in the initial stage of suirmative evaluation, 
when the audience is the evaluator. According' to his degree of independence 
it may or may not be appropriate for the analyst to carry out the analysis 
himself. In this role the analysis fs essentially hypothesis-forming 
and its purpose is to guide any subsequent empirical investigation. 
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An independent analyst with a good knowledge of schools will be able 
to predict the likely treatment of the materials and hence suggest 
variables to which the evaluator might profitably attend. He might 
also be able to anticipate possible incongruencies between the intended, 
antecedents, transactions and outcomes, and those which are actually 
observed. Then finally, by reference to standards, he can suggest which 
kinds of evaluative information are most likely to be wanted by various 
possible useK groups. Without such an analysis,' it can be argued, 
the evaluator's data-gathering efforts could conceivably be misdirected. 
Moreover, . the effort required is likely to be very small in comparison ' 
with the resources involved on most data -gat he ring activities. The 
planning of an empirical evaluation always involvas difficult resource- 
allocation decisions, and a prior curriculum analysis can help to 
identify the areas where information is most needed. West's (1974) 
evaluation of the Nuffield '0' Level Chemistry Curriculum Project is 
ah excellent example of the use of curriculum analysis to guide 
subsequent data-collecting activities*; and he has subsequently 
generalised this experience (West, 1975) to suggest a three-pronged 
approach to summative evaluation with curriculum analysis as a major 
component. 

The third role of curriculum analysis is in t^he final stage of 
summative evaluation, where its purpose is t0 combine both documentary and 
empirical evidence into a final .report which seeks to brief all those who may 
participate in decisions about the adoption or implementation of the 
projecf's proposals. Traditionally the evaluator has concentrated on 
summarising the empirical evidence he has collected rather than on the 
kind of curriculum analysis we have been proposing. But if one accepts 
the goal of^ providing guidance for decision-makers this narrow view of. 
his reporting responsibilities cannot easily be justified. The decision- 
maker who op,erates rationally according to Stufflebeam's (1971) model 
(Figure 2) may be essentially an 'ideal type', but nevertheless he is the 
customer. Without him evaluation can only be regarded as a costly waste 
of time. . . ' 
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jure 2: DecisTon-Making Model (Adapted from St uff lebeam, 1971) 



Options 



Information 




Values 



CHOICE 



The 'rational consumer' will not only, want to know about effects, 
but also about^the assumptions, values and arguments which support the 
project's . curriculum strategy; and where the project stands on each of 
ithe issues which he, the consumer, copsiders Important. He will wish to 
be informed of the main arguments that might be raised against the 
project and how far the project might seek tji-answer them,, and of the 
significant differences between the project's strategy and alternative 
strategies- As Scriven (1967) argues: 

•when we come to evaluate the curriculum, as opposed to merely 
describing its. performance, then we inevitably confront the ^ 
question of. its superiority or inferiority to the competition . 
Direct empirical comparison of effects is virtualjy never possible; so 
'decisions have to be based either on differences in goals or on differences 
in contingency assumptions as illuminated by empirical evidence. In. both 
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cases, a proper curriculum analysis is vital. 

This raises a fyrther issue, that of the 'independence' of the 
evaluator or, as some would prefer to- describe it, his 'political role' 
(cf. Macdonald 1975). To some extent the dangers of propaganda can be 
avoided if the evaluator sees his role as focussing evidence on decision 
issues, and providing a backcloth of possible options against which the 
project can be judged. But nobody can be totally independent oT even 
expect to perceive all the issues. Will our rational consumer not be 
better served if there is more than one analysis? Should not other 
people besides the evaluator undertake analyses of the same evidence? 
Should not all the analyses be subjected to public debate? It probably 
isn't necessary to go to the extreme of a formal 'mock-trial' with 
defending and prosecuting counsel (cf. C.S.E., 1973); but the 
coirmissioning of additional analyses by the sponsoring agency would not 
seem unreasonable. 

Finally .we have to consider the situation where there are no 
resources for empirical work (or when it is still incomplete). .An 
analysis could then be the only practicable form of suirmative evaluation; 
and, .even if done on a small scale by a group .of potential use adoptersj- 
it could sti-I<l offer good value for money. Where curriculum materials are 
involved it is not just their cost which is involved; for curriculum 
decisions affect the use to which all the school's resources are put. 
The decision to use a particular set of materials or adopt the proposals 
of a particular project may be only^th^ visible tip of an iceberg of 
implicit curriculum decisions? and the analyst s[hould always seek to 
increase awareness of this wider decision-making context. Alternatively, 
these coul-d be mere 'tok^n adoption' and no real change at all, another 
situation which the analyst should" seek to prevent by trying to ensure 
that implications for implementation are properly understood. 

The sceptics among us will dismiss all this discussion about 
evaluation as irrelevant, on the grounds that.no decision-maker ever- reads 
an evaluation report anyway;- and that this would still be the case if 
reports were made more readable. Few users spend much time on tjie process 
of decision-making and the Stufflebeam Model (Figure 2) is an ideal which 
is unlikely to be adopted. But does this alter the responsibility of the 
, educational community as a whole for the often perfunctory nature pf 
curriculum decision-making in schools? After all we seem prepared to 
Q ^onmit a much larger proportion of our resources to the selection and 
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classification decisions involved in examining. Although there are more 
sinister explanations for this allocation of priorities, it could just 
be because curriculum decisions are so easily rushed or even avoided 
(Eraut, 1970). Or is -it that people feel more accountable for norm- 
referenced decisions than for criterion-referenced decisions? Both 
these attitudes are at least susceptible to change; and it could be ^ 

-argued that it m^s our duty to attempt just this. 

At a recent conference (SSEC, 1973) Scriven declared that it was 
time we developed a normative model of dissemination . Years of empirical • 
study of the dissemination process have shown how haphazard it usually is, 
and how few. of the original intentions of an innovator ever survive; but 
there is little guidance on what we might do to improve it. Scriven 
suggested that a normative model could be based On the concept of the^ 
rational consumer who makes decisions in his own 'interests and according 
to his own values, taking into account the pressures and constraints to 
which he is subjected and using as much relevant evidence as possible. 
Essentially he is someone who operates according to the Stufflebeam^ 
Model (Figure 2). Scriven then went on to define the rational producer 
as someone who serves the rational consumer. The most notable feature 
of this model is that the rational producer is not seen as- working 

. primarily in his own. interests but in the interests of the rational 
consumers. So a rational producer cannot even exist until there are 
rational consumers for him to serve. Even if this argument does not 
immediately lead.us. to the'extreme policy conclusion that all production 
activity should cease until we have more rational consumers, it certainly 
casts doubts on the present allocation of resources between production 
and 'consumer education'. 

In the context of this normative model of dissemination, curri culum , 
analysis has two important roles: as a form of communication between^ ^ 

' rational producers and rational consumers; and as a method for training 
rational consumers. The first is essentially the role we have just been 
discussing: serving the potential user by analysing documentary and 
empirical, evidence and relating it to standards. The secon^d is one of the 
roles of curriculum analysis in pre-service and in-service education 
which we will be discussing later. ' . 
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Curri. cul urn Cri ti ci sm , , 

If curriculum evaluation is defined in terms of 'decision-oriented' 
Tnquiry (cf. -Cronbach and Suppes* 1969) then we have to recognise that it 
IS possitrte to analyse curricula. for other purpose. Such an analysis 
is urtlikely to be 'conclusion-oriented.' in the' sense ;that empirically, 
based research is conclusion-oriented, but it nevertheless conforms to 
Cronbach and Suppes (l969)^defin|;tion. of disciplined enquiry."^ 

'"Disciplined inq^iiry has a quality that distinguishes it from 
. othep»?ources of opinion and belief. The disciplined inquiry is 
conducted and 'reported in such a way that the argument can be 
painstakingly examined'.' 

We prefer to'use the term 'curriculum criticism' to describe a curriculum 

anal^^ls which, Is not specifically decision-oriented; and see the main 

purpose of such criticism as the disclosure of meaning and the extension 

of knowledge about the curriculum, iffe critic, unlike the evaluator, 

is free to choose^ his own standards and values^' and to focus on particular 

issues rather- than attempt to cover a wide range. Moreover, it is he, 

together witi^ other/educationa.!- researchers^ who 'should provide the 

basic knowledge on which the evaluator can draw. The evaluator is 

esSenClally a technologist and his service role depends on the state of 

^ducationaJ knowledge. ' '[ 

"When, in the course of ciur project, we attempted to analyse various 
kinds of. curriculum ^pa tern als we often felt that we were mapping out new 
territory; and this was^ constant /siDurce of surprise to us. Analysing 
materials is an. obvious and conver/ient form of educational enquiry; and 
we expected.to fi rid, considerable support in the literature. However, 
whenever we looked for guidance, whether it was to philosophy, psychology, 
to curriculum theory, to sociology, or even to practical books on . 
"^the methodology of particular subjects, we seemed to^find a large gap 
between what was written and what was needed for our .analysis. We found 
plenty of theorising about iwTiat qught to be done and plenty o^" practical 
advice on what to do: but there were no links between the' two and there 
was little or no critical examination of the assumptions underlying 
practice. We had to Conclude that, with. a few notable exceptions, 
publications that might be appropriately labelled 'curriculum criticism' 
do not exist. What would the field of literature be like if it was 
confined to the history of literature,' the. psychology of literature, the 
^ -ociology of literature, aesthetic theory,^ audience research and 'Tea<:h 
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yourself to write' courses, without any textual criticism for these 
activities to feed on? No wonder Schwab (1969) said that the field of 
curriculum was moribund I . ^ 

'♦Mann (1969). pursues this literary^analogy still further when he. 
argues that th6 curriculum should not only be looked upon as Technology, 
i.e. in terms of means and ends, but also as Artr 

'Surely a curriculum, which cannot be Art, can be artful in some 
degree, and can be/considered not only in terms of how it 
conditions and is conditioned by man, but also in terms of h'ow 
it answers man's listening and seeking.' .-^ 
'As with^ the literary critique' , he continues, 'the function of the 
curricular critique is to disclose its meanings, to illuminate its 
answers'. Moreover, as with literature, 'the refinement and application 
otJformal procedures of measurement, analysis and interpretation without 
any messy turning inward' is inadequate. 

'Critical discoveries in education, as in the physical .sciences, 
depend, along with good formal procedure, upon the critic's 
ability th draw upon knowledge-that is uniquely his and is not 
part of any formal discipline, and to use that knowledge in a 
disciplined and imaginative way^ While the phrase 'turning inward 
may be guilty, by association, of confusion, the sort of use 
suggested here of intuitively held unformalized knowledge is not 
messy, nor can formal knowledge progress unless it is considered. 
New understanding of what is involved in curriculum will come 
from those scholars who can make the heuristic leap from the data • 
they must know well to J:he ethical roots of thei r concern. ' 

If, as our work in curriculum analysis^has led-us to believe, many 
decisions in the field of curriculum are based on intuitively held 
unformalised knowledge, then the importance of curriculum criticism 
is hard^to deny. It is needed both to illuminate existing knowledge 
and as a springboard .for the heuristic leaps of the future. 

Mann's second main argument for curriculum criticism is based on 
the assertion th^t: ' " 

^ 'Education* is properly concerned with the ethical aspects of 
its product; that exceedingly little is known and is likely 
to be known (people being as complex as they are) about 
r controlling -thisaspect of education's product; that the 
very best the educator can do, therefore, is to rely on the 
general tendency for good to produce good, and pay very 
careful attention to the ethical.,qualities of the process 
of education. ' ' 'v * 

Then thirdly, Mann argues that 'the world the educator creates 
through the curriculum is a world inhabited by ac|^al children as well 
as'iby potential -adults-'.l 'The curriculum is to be thought of not only 
f^n I as- producing but also- as meaning -and as lived-in'. This suggests the 
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metaphor of a curriculum as a building*. It is designed for a specific 
purpose^but needs subsequent furnishing; and it has many effects on 
its users whichr are qui te^ unrelated to its purpose. User research will 
no doubt make architects wiser. but it will not necessarily make them 
better. The architect is both! technologist** and artist; and archi- 
tectural criticism is concerned wUh bojth' functional criticispi and 
aesthetic criticism. In curriculunj analyses we have hitherto concentrated 
on the former though the boundary is impossible to draw. But the need for 
both forms of criticism has become increasingly apparent to- us. The 
'decision-makers brief can be extraordinarily useful, but it has little 
life; and education, after all, is for living people. 

Curriculum Analysis in Pre-Service Education 

One of the main problems in suggesting possible roles for curriculum 
analysis in teacher training courses is its location within the course 
structure. content analysis approach might be most appropriately 
located in the main subject course, where it could be used to correct 
common errors; to provoke discussion about oversimplification or bia'Sed 
treatment of controversy; or as a means of elucidating linkages between 
different areas of the subject as part of a search for basic principles and 
unifying ideas. A comparative analysis of the relative merits and^ demerits 
of rival materials might be a valuable part of a professional course and 
could be directed at a number of goals: more intelligent use of materials 
on teaching practice or as a serving teacher; greater awareness of 
alternative approaches to the curriculum area concerned; and/or improved 
ability to select curriculum materials, and to read and understand analyses, 
should they become more generally available. Consistency analysis and goal - 
analysis might be an important part of a^ philosophy course. Contingency 
analysis might well form the basis of a psychology course. A search for 
implicit values and assumptions in the textfcooks of the past and present ^ 
could well bring additional relevance to a history or sociology course; 
and a sociology of knowledge course would have a field-day. 

* Surprisingly, the obvious link with Jenkins (1972) extremely fruitful 
metaphor of the curri curium as landscape only came to us subsequently. 

** Considerations of elegance, impact and affective response, .for example, 
are both functional and. aesthetic. 
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In all. these cases, however, one would be fragmenting not only the 
study. of the whole curriculum but also the study of the part-curriculum; 
and treating the critical issues in isolation from one another. Whereas 
even'a part-curriculum is the result of a unique synthesis of decisions. ? 
and' assumptions whose interrelations are crucial to its understanding. 

. The alternative approach is %o create a separate course in curnl'culum 
studies which seeks to avoid this fragmentation. But this too has its 
problems, especially a marked tendency either to degenerate to superficiality 
or else to 'elevate' to meaningless metatheory. In our view^ this results 
•from it being cut off from the kinds of curriculum criticism which might 
have been included in main subject, professional or' education courses. 
In order to realise its potential, curriculum study has to have an 
integrative rather than an isolated role in the teacher- education curriculum. 
What integrative roles are possible for curriculum analysis in the context 
of pre-servlce education? So far we have thought of three, and they are 
not mutually exclusive. ' 

Firstly it could serve a question-raising function; This could be 
especially valuable near the beginning of a course, "perfiaps imnediately 
after a period of observation or teaching practice. It can certainly 
ifulfil this role in in-service education, and we believe that with 
careful handling it could also do so in pre-service education. The 
purpose wogld be to identify assumptions about subject matter, contingencies^ 
and goals, which would sut?sequently be discussed in main subject "and 
education courses. It could provi'de a practical base on which some of 
these courses could be built, thus adding a new dimension of relevance 
and conmltment to the more theoretical aspects of a student's work. 

In an exactly complementary fashion curriculum analysis could serve 
a unifying functipri towards the end of a- course. If the earl ier, courses 
had dealt with the main forms of analysis, it could then concentrate on 
integrating the previous work and relating.it to practical decision-making. 
To be successful, much more coordination of the curriculum would be needed 
than. is coirmonly found at present; an'd it might need to be built into the 
assessment pattern if it was to be taken seriously at a late stage in 
the course. This could cause problems because we^bave found it an 
advantage to treat curriculum analysis as a small -group activity, and 
to use the resultant analyses as a- basis, for inter-group* discussions. 
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In both these roles curriculum analysis has been an integrative 
focus in an essentially multidisciplinary approach to curriculum study; 
*»Cf whereas in its third, and possibly most a-ttractive, role it is a longer 

interdisciplinary course which, by use of team teaching, combines all 
A . the separate analytic approaches di scussed above. This would certainly 
* avoid superficiality, but would not necessarily avoid metatheory. 

The remedy in our view is to concentrate on curriculum criticism and • 
to include its aesthetic as well as its functional aspects. Curriculum 
criticism is a much more apprxjpriate activity at this stage than 
curriculum development*, because uncritical approaches to the latter 
lead to superficiality and a faifure to appreciate the potential ly 
controversial :nature of so many of the curriculum decisions which are 
commonly taken for granted. 
Curriculum Analysis and In-Service Education 

Most of our experience in using curriculum analysis has been with 
teachers in service, either on long award-bearing courses or at short 
onq-week workshops. Indeed it was through teaching the Sussex M.A. 
Course in Curriculum Development and Educational Technology that our 
interest in curriculum analysis first began. A major function of this 
course is to prepare people for work in curriculum development,usually in 
the local rather than the national context. Naturally we wanted to 
emphasise the practical nature of the task and to include curriculum 
development work as an important part of "the course. But we found that 
using curriculum development as a vehicle for curriculum study had 
disadvantages as well as advantages.^* There is an innate tension in 
I curriculum development, or indeed any other form of creative work, 
between the analytic and the heuristic approaches;, and using it as a 
vehicle for curriculum studyx^ends to bias it towards the analytic. 
(There is perhaps a parallel here with Mann's distinction (1969) between 
the curriculum as technology and\[).e curriculum as art: certainly no 
novelist would attempt to write a critique of his own novel, subsequently 
let alone simultaneously.) This problem led us to introduce curriculum 
^-analysis as the main vehicle" for curriculum study and as a , major focus 
for thefirst term's work, so it could prepare the ground for curriculum 
development in the second and third terms* 
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One pattern we have evolved has much in common with some of our 
suggestions for pre-service education. We begin with a one week 
workshop* in which groups of students analyse materials specifically 
chosen for their significance and issue-raising potential (this year 
it was three Schools Council projects, Environmental Studies 5 - 13, _ 
Keele Integrated Humani ties' and SCISP). This is followed by a series 
of interdisciplinary seminars during th6 term and concludes with each 
students producing an individual analysis for assessment. Throughout 
the course our goal in using curriculum analysis is more than just the 
preparation of future analysts or the improvement of ' the seflection of 
^curriculum materials. It is to open up the whole field of curriculum 
criticism, to J ink curriculum theory with curriculum practice and, 
above all to link educational theory with education practice, rather 
in the way we described above for pre-service education. 

Now, however, we are experimenting with a new pattern in which 
an initial, two-week worlkshop on the analysts of materials leads on 
to an exploration of a part-curriculum in action. One seminar concen- 
trates on curriculum issues in general while another seeks to provide 
methodological support for a brief empirical study. Two weeks are. 
set aside for fieldwork, and the final analysis for assessment is expected 
to include both documentary -and empirical evidence. There will be 
no attempt to engage in any formal measurement, and the empirical work 
will concentrate. on observations and interviews. The purpose is to 
avoid an undue concentration on curriculum materials, to acquire a 
feel for non-quantitative empirical wprk and to encounter some of the 
problems of combining documentary with empirical evidence. 

All these goals are still relevant to shorter 'in-service courses, 
but more immediate needs are also very pressing and time is usually 
in short supply^ We have found 1 week workshops on the analysis of 
curriculum materials particularly useful, and describe them in some 
detail in Chapter 5. In our experience it takes at least two weeks to 
produce an analysis for circulation, but 1 week is sufficient time 



♦ This also has an important social and psychological ^function at the 
" beginning of the course, and is conducted along the lines described 
in Chapter 5. . 
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for people to get used to the idea of curriculum analysis and to make 
a relatively penetrating appraisal of some materials*. Product- 
oriented goals are not necessarily as important as process-oriented 
goals, and significant progress can be made on the latter within a 
.single week. Four possible short-term process goals for t^urriculum 
.analysis workshops are discussed below. On the whole they are mutually 
supporting rather than exclusive. 

1 . To improve the implementation of new curriculum materials 
Here- it is assumed that the decision to adopt, new materials has 
already been taken; and that workshop participants will want to 
understand the rationale. Curriculum strategy and implications 

^for implementation. A^typical case. might be where several schools, 
"^ho were about to use certain newly published materials, each sent 
a representative to a workshop. Not all the groups at the workshop 
would need to be analysing the same materials; and it cou\d be 
especially fruitful if groups were examining competing or closely 
related materials. If there was an agreed need for supplementary 
materials the schbols might be able to tackle the task cooperatively 
on the basis of the mutual understanding:; achieved by a week of 
working together. , . 

2. To improving existing curricula 

Here the aim is to arrive at a^better understanding of materials 
already m use and to review existing practice,. This -could be 
particularly^^valuable if groups could* be composed of teachers who 
used the same material s>^ in different ways. The analysis could result 
in a decision to 'improve' the material by adaptation or supplementation 
as well as in improved implementation through beitter understanding. 

3. To guide the selection of curriculum materials . 

Here it is assumed that the workshop participants are involved in 
the decision-making process; and the purpose of their acquiring skills 
in curriculum analysis is to enable them to make decisions which are 
more rational, better informed and more likely to take into account 
a full range of relevant criteria. It is hoped that this experience 



It usually takes them about 3 days to get properly 'dug in' and It 
is vitally important that they have at least read the materials before 
the workshop. 
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will prevent the hasty adoption of new materials on the ba^is 
of a 'fixation' on a single well-published feature or an 
inadequate examination of its underlying rationale or practical 
implications. The clarification of criteria, arguments and 
judgements should also make it easier .to democratise the decision- 
making process. Some participants might have specific materials 
in mind, others might just be scouting around. There- is also 
the possibility that different groups might analyse rival 
materials on a comparative basis. ,^ 
4. As a preliminary to curriculum development 

This role for curriculum analysis has already been discusfed in 
the context of advanced courses but takes a rather different fo'rm 
when we- are considering cooperative school -based or teachers centre- 
based curriculum deve^lopment. The dominant concern is not so much 
with the possibility of using the materials as it is with learning 
from the materials. Even when the materials themselves are 
unlikely to prove acceptable it is possible that some of the 
approaches used will be relevant to the curriculum problem being 
tackled. Sub-groups might analyse materials specifically selected* 
for their variety of approach; and the group as a whole might use 
the experience as a practical way of learning to communicate and 
work with each other, as well as for formulating its own initial 
approach to the curriculum area concerned. 
Our experience Kas suggested that workshops cam be remarkably 
successful in achieving the first three of these* short-term goals.. 
We 'have not tried the fourth though it seems a promising possibility. 
But we would also hope that we made some progress towards longer-term 
goals,* such as deepening th^ understanding of curriculum problems and 
forging links between educational practice and educational theory. ^ . 
To these goals, which have already been discussed, we would now like 
to add a third: the encouragement and facilitation of self-evaluation. 
For it is in this direction, we believe, that our decision to concentrate 
the workshops on the analysis of materials has had beneficial side-effecti 
It is very threatening to review one's curriculum or one's teaching, but 
much less so to review the materials one uses; because they have usually 
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been produced by someone else. Yet through the analysis . of materials 
it is possible to raise a large number of questions about the curriculum 
in general and one's own teaching in particular. We have often noticed 
a remarkable tendency towards self-evaluation during the course of our 
workshops; and it could be argued that this was the most important 
goal of al 1 . 
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CHAPTER 3:. A REVIEW OF PUBLISHED SCHEMES^FQR THE ANALYSIS 
OF CURRICULUM MATERIAL? / " ~" 

Whereas Chapter 2 explored possible^^1'e?'arid goals for curriculum 
analysis in four main fields of ap.plfcation (curriculum evaluation, 
curriculum criticism, pre-service teacher education and in-service 
education) this chapter concentrates on a single role - provision. of , 
guidance to potential purchasers and users of curriculum materials - and 
a single goal - evaluation of the materials against a range of/criteria. 
Though much of our work is relevant also to other goals ^nd roles, its*. 
primary purpose has been to develop and explore schemes and techniques for 
the analysis of curriculum ma-terials in order to support and improve- 
curriculum decision-making. 

Our initial proposal to develop and test a range of analytic' 
techniques within the broad frameworlc^of a general scheme was explained'' 
in Chapter 1. So this chapter serves two further functions: it provides 
a comparative and critical survey of seven-published schemes for the 
'analysis of curriculum materials; and it sets out the rationale for the 
particular approach we have developed at Sussex. The main schemes 
compared are reproduced at 'the end of the chapter and come from the 
following sources: 

i: Social Sciences Education Consortium, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, U.S.A. (Stevens and Morrissett, 1968) - SSEC Scheme. 

2. Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
Berkeley, California, U.S.A. (Hutchins, 1970) - Berkeley Scheme 

3. Maurice J. Eash, University of Illinois, Chicago, U.S.A. (1972) 

4. Educational Resource Centre,. St. Gallen Canton, Switzerland 
(Hengartner and Weinrebe, 1972)'- St. Gallen Scheme 

5.. Peter Haussler and June Pittman, Institut fUr die P^dagogik der 
Naturwissenschaften, University of Kiel, Germany (1973) 

6. National Board of Education, Stockholm, Sweden (NystrBm, 1974) 

- Swedish Scheme. . " 

7. ^Centre for Educatiqnal Technology, University of Sussex, Brighton, U.K. 

(Chapter 4 of this handbook) - Sussex Scheme. 

All these schemes fit our definition of a curriculum analysis scheme 
as "an organised set of questions and/or techniques designed for general , 
application to given types, of curriculum materials with the aim of 
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elucidating and evaluating their most important characteristics". 
Important work by Frey (1969) on Lehrpl an Analysis (syllabus analysis), 
Tyler and .Klein (1971) on Standards for Curriculum Materials and the 
American Institutes for Research (1971-2) on Curriculum Project Case 
Histories has been referred to when relevant, but is not specifically 
included. in the comparison- because it has not resulted in a scheme 
for analysing materials. 

Since many of the schemes were designed for different purposes it 
is useful to distinguish three possible functions for an analysis: 

1. A Descriptive - Analytic Function in which the material $ are described 
and analysed according to some curriculum model, either the analyst's 

• or the author's. The purpose* is not only to describe the material 
but. also to elucidate its rationale and its structure. 

2. An Evaluative Function in "which the materials are judged against a 
range of criteria. 

3. *^ A Decision Making Function ini^hich the purpose is to provide a^^brief 

for those responsible for making decisions about the materials. 
These may be either selection decisions or implementation decisions. 

The distinction between the last two functions is that the Evaluative 
Function is to provide information of general interest and relevance to 
a variety of possible contexts, whereas the Decision-Making Function is to 
assist people to make definite decisions in a specific context. Some 
analytic activities are difficult to allocate to a particular function: 
the search for implicit values, for example, could be regarded both as 
descriptive-analytic and as evaluative. But we shall maihtain the 
distinction,' 'as it enables us to compare analysis schemes without losing 
sight of the different purposes for which they were designed." 

Approaches to the Descriptive - Analytic Function 

All the schemes under review include a descriptive element, but in 
two it is very limited indeed: the Swedish Scheme has a, short checklist 
of about 12 items in addition to the usual publisher's information; and 
,Ea.sh includes a partly descriptive section on objectives as well as three 
'brief descriptive sunimaries: 

IIF Briefly outline the scope and sequence 
HID In a brief statement describe the recommended methodology 
IVE Briefly state what evaluation procedures are included. 
If possible give examples. 
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Both. these schemes are primarily concerned with the evaluation function; 
whereas the two earliest schemes to be published, the SSEC Scheme and 
the Berkeley Scheme, were both concerned almost entirely with the 
descriptive - analytic function. The SSEC Scheme was^ originally des^igned 
for providing analyses for the consortium's information bank, but soon 
began to be used for in-service training as well. This demonstrated that 
it could be used by teachers other than those-employed by t.he consortium. 

This would probably also be true for the Berkeley Scheme if the audio-visual. 

component was omitted; although the scheme has hitherto been used only by 
the laboratory's own staff. . Both schemes- can be applied to all subject 
areas and a^e groups in spite of the fact that the SSEC Scheme was based 
on Secondary Social Science and the Berkeley Scheme on Elementary Sciience 
Curricu^la. There the resemblance ends. The. Berkeley Scheme is less 
theoretically oriented aad much more concerned with presenting the 
materials in simple language 'in' the author's own terms. Though the lengthy 
quotations from the author which characterised the 1968 versions_ (Far West 
Lab. 1968) have been omitted from the 1970^ version, the questions do not. 
presuppose any* particul ar curriculum model. The SSEC Scheme on the other, 
hand is deliberately based on the Tyler-Bloom model and is-more concerned 
with bringing out theoretical interpretations of the author's decisions. 
Those parts of the two schemes which relate to Rationale; Objectives, 
Content and Teaching-Learning Strategy are given below: 
S.S.E.C. (1968 version) " Berkeley (1970 version) ^ 

Rationale and Objectives Goals and Objectives 

iJ^ationale ' ^^'^^'i^^V'^in"±.9''' " 

General Objectives cum culum^d^velopment? 

Specific Objectives ' What are the goals?. 

Behavioural Objectives 

Content Content 

Cognitive Structure What is to be learned? ' 

A??ective Content What ^^^^^^J^P 

' other fields of learning? 

How are the content' and materials 

organised? 

Instructional Theory and Teaching Classroom'Strategy and Activities 

Strategi es" . 

Author's orientation What is the^pattern of activities 

Elements of instructional theory in a [esson^ 

and their use in teaching. ' What is the teacher's role? 

Strategies • Wh^t teacher preparation is 

Teaching forms, or modes or nu^"^!;^^Iu Hn? ' 

-anqartions tWhat do the Students do? 

.^Of tSng fonns. ^ How are the students tested and 
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The SSEC Scheme includes supplementary questions under each subheading 
but the Berkeley Scheme does not, possibly because further guidance was 
unnecessary within the scheme itself when only their own sta-ff were - 
required to use it. In this respect the Berkeley Scheme resembles that • 
used by the American Institutes for Research in the 'product description' 
sections of their case histories o'f ^development projects (see Appendix A). 
These 'product development studies' were also written by their own research 
staff, and the questions are at a similar leVeJ of detail. But our 
experience at Sussex with various versions of the SSEC Scheme has shown 
that supplementary questions are essential r unless the analyst has had 
substantial training; and even then they are desirable. . 

A further point of controversy is the use of quantitative information. 
Both the schemes above are purely qualitative and the only figures demanded, 
are those relating to cost or to time required* One useful form of 
quantitative analysis was developed by Easley (1967), also working- with 
elementary science materials. He prepared four profiles relating to 
student task, method of presentation, knowledge mode and image of science. 
Each profile is based on a list of descriptors and a count of the number ./ \_ 
of 'assignable units' associated with each descriptor. We have found 
this technique and variations of it extremely useful at Sussex and not 
afeall demanding on the theoretical knowledge of the analyst. (An example 
is shown in Appendix B). The close attention to detail required also ' 
forces the analyst .into a much greater familiarity with the material than 
he tends to acquire when pursuing a purely qualitative scheme. But the - 
technique is time consuming and needs to be used sparingly. Moreover, 
while some features such as balance of emphasis are highlighted by 
approximate quantitative methods,* .others such as quality and style are 
merely obscured. At Sussex, therefore, we have kept the scheme itself 
qualitative; but given additional advice to the analyst on how to supplement 
it with carefully selected semi -quantitative tables and profiles (cf. Chapter 4). 

Recent work by Hutchins (1971) at Berkeley and by HSussler and Pittman 
(»19f3) at Kiel has aimed at producing easily codable information for use in 
punched-card or computerised information systems. Both these systems are 
primarily designed for locating materials; and the HSussler-Pittman Scheme 
even goes down to th^lesson unit level* where its extensive list of key 
content words (cf. Appendix C) could be -very useful to curriculum, developers 
in tracking down ideas about experiments, applications and forms of 
presentation. But the machine-codable format, which enhances their value 
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for locating materials, reduces their, value as analysis instruments. 
The conflict betV/een these two functions is w6Tl-illustrated by the 
H^ssler-Pittman Scheme: its initial framework of questions (reproduced 
as Scheme 5). is extremely interesting; but its attempts to elaborate fhem 
in machine-codable form\(cf. Appendix p) are inevitably disappointing. 
Haussler and Pittman were able to get fairly consistent results for the 
analysis of lesson units at this mainly descriptive level; but were 
less successful at the 'level of the part-curriculum. Nor did they 
attempt to capitalise on their lesson unit analyses by combining the 
data on individual units into profiles-'^which might show the balance of 
the materials as a whole. 

Another problem is the extent to wh1^:h it is considered desirable 
to rely on the author's own views. The Berkeley Scheme remains very 
close to. them in its section on rationale and goals and avoids the 
need for them elsewher^by keeping the description at a purely factual 
levjel. The SSEC Scheme is also author-oriented in that many of its 
sections start with questions about the author's views (cf.'" sections 
2.1,;4.1, 4.2 ahd 5.V); but, by asking such a wide r'ange^of theoretical 
questions, it often necessitates^ a reply such as: 

Theories of sequencing of learning ., the author does not explicitly 
state that his material is based on any specific theory of learning. 
However, the materials reflect an understanding of developmental ^ 
stages. The activities start with experiences of children and move 
'toward abstract concepts. 

We shall return to this issue when we come to consider the evaluation 

function, but meanwhile it is worth noting that author-orientation is only 

feasible for the products of large-scale curriculum projects or for 

textbooks accompanied by extensive teacher manuals.* The kind of textbook 

in which the only evidence of the author's rationale and strategy is a 1-page 

preface has not been analysed -by either scheme; and in such a situation the 

use of the SSEC Scheme with its reliance on the author's statements become 

disti,nctly speculative. 

Textbooks are still the dominant fonrfof curriculum materia'l in all 
countries except possibly the U.S.; and the problem of analysing them 
highlights the distinction between an analysis of curriculum material s and 
an analysis of the part-curriculum to whtth' they conti^bute. Whereas 
curriculum projects and the more sophisticated American publishers tend to 
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produce elaborate teachers^ niaTi'uals, which effectively pre-determine 
all possible characterisHps of the par.t-curriculum (or at least the 
author's' intentions about thenv)., With textbook?, the exact nature of 
the curriculum in action can be very uncertain. The materials themselves 
may pre-empt only a few of the necessary curriculum decisions and the 
author,* s intentions for the rest may be not at all c^ear. The solution 
to this problem adopted at ^Sussex has been to develop a separate section 
on Materi-als in Use to come after 'the Description and Analysis of the ^ 
Materials. This allows us to note which cfecisions would be pre-empted' 
by the adoption decisipn and which would' still be left open.; what 
modifications and additions are possible within the terms of the 
.overall curriculum strategy;" and how the materials would probably 
be used in various contexts. , - ■ 



PA ^t.3v ,The Material's j'n Use (Sussex ^Scheme) • , - 

3.1 Main Features / 

« Summarise the main features of the materials and the 

reconxnended pattern of^'iise, indicating which curriculum ' 
decisions would be pre-empted by the dectsion to adopt 
the materials and which .would still, be the responsibility* 
^ of the u^er group. , o . 

3.2 Possible Modifications and Additions 

Describe ways in which the materials or the recommended 
patterns of use may be modified or supplemented when • 
implementing a curriculum based on them. Indicate where 
there is no scope for alteration within the terms of the 
overall curriculum strategy, a'nd note how mueti further 
J ^ '\*urriculum planning is likely to be necessary. 

3.3 Patterns of Use ^ * * , 

Describe some possible patterns of use in the context of. 
' ^ the overall school ^urricu.lum. J^hich pupils are involved 
and when? ' How doeS Tt relate to areas of the curriculum * 
which come before it and after it? What, if any, modifications 
and additions are to be incorporated? What,* if any, .form of 
- assessment is intended? • 

3.4 ImpUcations for Implementation 

8 subsections (for details see Chapter 4) 

' > , p ■ .. 

Thou^Lh fou-'of the other schemes (SSEC, Berkeley, St. Gallen and HMussler- 
• . Pittman) cover implementation problems, none of 'them'mention adaptation^ 
alternative ^patterns of'use* ijr the need for further curriculum decisions. 
Only Hengartner and Weinrebe (^t. Gallen) seem to have thought seriously 
about the°respective roles of textbook anci^Jassroom teacher; and they 
' rn^/^""^^^*^^ ^^^^ textbooks provide one or more of the following 
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(a) a collection of games, and exercises; : ' . 

(b) a rationale, and advice on the planning and organisation of teacK'ing; 
-(c) guidance for the learning process in the classroom; and 

* (d) information for the teacher and pupiV. 

* Their own scheme was designed for modern mathematics ^textbooks in the 
elementary school, and concentrated on functions (a), (b) and (d); because 
they considered all three of these functions Ho be essential for supporting 
teachers in an^innovati ve area of the curriculum. They did not, Wever, 
expect textbooks to have more than'a limited influence on the-guidance of 
the learning process in the classroom; and even built some protection 
against "teacher-proof curricula" into their scheme with the question: 

' 'Where is the material described and is it recognised as a hypothesis?' 
But this Recognition of the limitations of .textbooks is accompanied by a 
special concern for the natufe and quality of the support offered to 
teachers; and this is ^a particularly valuable featuj;'e of the St. Gallen 
•Scheme. ^Unlike many other schemes, they avoid the danger of analysing 
a teachers' manual for information about the.' curriculum without also • 
co'nsideVing it as a piece of coirmuni cation in its own right, whose content 
and s4;yle might not always be appropriate for its intended audience. 

Most of the schemes head their major sections with- titles like Content, ^ 
Aims, Objectives, Methods, and Evaluation which approximately correspond 
to the elements of the descriptive curriculum models proposed by Kerr 

"^(,1968) (Objectives, Knowledge, School Learning Experiences and Evaluation), 
Schulz (1970) (Intentions, Themes, Experiences and Media), and a number of 
other writers (Giles, 1942) (Taylor, 1967) (Nicholl s, '1972) . Only the ^ 
Swedish, Scheme, whose descri pti ve ^section is very short, and t^le Sussex 
Scheme have departed from this relatively nqn-controverslal practice. ^ . 

' But the SSEt, Eash and Haussler-Pittman Schemes have gone beyond it to . - 
endorse a prescriptive curriculum model, the curriculum model based on 
behavioural objectives which was first advocated by Tyler (1949). 
One difficulty in this approach is that, according to Bloom y97t); statements 
of objectives subsume statements abouVcontent, since an objective has both 
a content and a behavioural component. But at' the same time .such statements 
are unable to convey much information about the structuring or -organisation 
of the content. So the SSEC Scheme addS' an $idditional se:ction on content. 
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which in our experience often causes repetition; and analysts are 
confused as to what to include under 'objectives' and what under 
'content'. The risk of overlap is much less in Eash's second part 
on 'organisation of the materials', but his lack of concern for 

subject matter and emphasis on 'task analysis' puts hi m__evfia. further _ 

in the behaviourist camp. While this may well be a feasible approach 
to curriculum development, it is surely not appropriate for a general 
curriculum, analysis scheme.- For many authors work in a totally 
different manner, and not a-lways without success. A further difficulty, 
, noted by HSus^ler and Pitfman (1973)- is that; 

'because of the lack of formally stated behavioural objectives 
in most curricula, the behaviours analysed in the Curriculum . 
Materials Analysis Scheme must be inferred as "intended" by - 
the developers as expressed in their written material'. 

At Sus.sex we have tried to avoid both these difficulties by deferring 

the issue of objectives until we consider the Materials in Use. 

The descriptive sections on pupil and teacher materials are confined 

to factual questions about content, presentation, pupil tasks, 

assessment etc. and include two sub-sections on aims and objectives: 

2.1.5 List, sunmarise or describe any- statements of purpose,^^ 
aim or objectives included in the pupil -material . 

2.2.5 List, summarise or describe any statements of purpose, 
aim or objectives that are included in the teacjier's 
material; and indicate wlrether they refer to learning 
by (a) the pupil or (b) the teacher. ^ - 

Then, in section 2.3 on the Structure of the* Materials, the questions 

become more analytic. But, although we have asked the analyst to 

assemble all the relevant evidence, we have not required him to take ^ 

the additional step of inferring ''the objectives of the materials'. 

We believe that ttiis would be forcing him beyond the bounds of 

reasonable infejpenc^. Moreover the problem of inferring objectives^ 

is much more complex than many of the other analysis schemes' seem to 

imply. Section 2.3, of the Sussex Scheme is given below and jn spite of 

• the clear differentiation of the questions, almost every sub-section 

could be related to the question of objectives in some manner. 

Many of these questions 'are handled by the St. Gall en Scheme in a 
similar kind of way, though some are subsumed under 'subject specific 
aims and some under 'method'. This does lead to some overlap (see 
for example, sections 2.2 and 4.2) but the most noticeable difference 
is the absence of any prior descriptive section. 
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2.3 Structure of the Materials (Sussex Scheme 



2.3.1 How do pupil materials and teacher materials fit • 
together and are there any obvious points-,of^ conflict? 

2.3.2 Describe the coverage of the" subject matter in terms 
' of-1ai0w^rexlgeT^lcr1l3nsnfrd~irtti To what extent 

is. the material explicitly concerned with the presentation 

of values or the development of attitudes? . - . 

2.3.3 Indicate the generality and the level of abstraction of 
the subject matter. Does it^mainly consist of factual 

■ material or does it try to cofimufiicate specific concepts, < 
general concepts or principles? What are the roles of V 
illustrations, applications and examples? What lynds of 
argument are used and how much supporting evidence is 
given? Does it develop specific techniques or general 
patterns of behaviour? 

2.3.4 What pre-requisite knowle(k(e and skills are* needed by the 
pupil? 

2.3.5 How is the subject matter organised in terms of structure, 
sequence or cumulative build-up; and how do the pupil ' 
tasks change? D 

2.3.6 What image of the subject matter is most likely to be 
conwunicated? What are its boundaries and what are its 
chief concerns? What implicit values can be detected in 

the selection or interpretation of information? ' 

Z,3J How do pupil tasks and teacher activities relate to each 
other and how do they vary witti the subject matter? 

2.3.8 How is the assessment related to pupil tasks (congruency?) 
and to the subject matter (unifonriity of emphasis?) . • 

2.3.9 Where and if there are stated objectives how do these 
relate to pupil tasks and to the assessment pattern? 

'Although the Materials in Use part of the Sussex Scheme does not 
demand any inferred statement of objectives, the Introduction and Guide 
to the Scheme recofflmends a curriculum model which includes "Objectives < 
and Outcomes" as an element. Unlike the Tyler model, however, our 
model does not concern itself with the order in Which decisions may 
or may not have been taken. Apart from according ^some priority to 
general aims, the other four elements are taken. together as a 
"Curriculum Strategy" without any presumptions about priority. 




\ 
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Figure 3. The Curriculum Model Used at Sussex 



AIMS 




Subject Matter 



Assessment 
Pattern • 



X 

Teaching, 
Learning & 
Communication 
Methods * 



Though indtvidual curriculum theorists have their views as to which 
of these four elementk ought to take precedence, we find in practice •. 
that it is possible \k find curricula in which- each of the four is 
dominant. Whereas many curriculum theorieis and -projects have emphasised 
objectives, traditional curricula probably emphasise subject matter. 
The progressive movement tends to start with the teaching. Teaming and 
communication methods; and where public examinations exist it is the 
assessment pattern that has the upper hand. The model does however 
indicate. that ^making an initial choice^ in any one of the four areas is 
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likely to limit the range of choice in the other three. Thjat is why 
the four elements are shown in dynamic interrelationship. 

The particular terms we have chosen for the four 'elements a?so 
need some explanation. Subject 'Piatter is chosen in preference to 'Content' 
because we belieye the term includes the organisation and structuring of 
the content as well as its selection. Then in using the term ' Teaching , 
Learning and Cofflmunication Methods we have deliberately amalgamated two 
of Schulz's elements - methods and media - with Kerr's 'school learning 
experiences*. We Also >*rsh to draw attention to considerations of 
design, style and langUfage. 

Apart fronra^bnef SSEC question about literary style, only the 
Sussex and St. Gallen Schemes appear to be concerned with language; 
the Sussex Scheme concentrates oh the language in the pupil materials, 
while the St. Gallen Scheme asks^about the advice given to the teacher 
.on c>«ss room language. 

Our reason for using the term Assesstnent rather than the broader 
and more popular term 'Evalua-tion' is to emphasise the descriptive 
nature of our model. The manner, either explicit or'implicit, by which 
a pupil is assessed is an essenti'al part of a curriculSm description. 
But curriculum evaluation is a separate activity which properly belongs 
in a development model rather than a descriptive model.. Moreover, it is 
the activity in which the analyst himself is engaged. ^ 

A further difference from the Tyler, Kerr anc^'Sc^hiilz models is the 
use of the term Objectives and Outcomes rather than just 'Objectives' or' 
'Intentions'. This helps to avoid confusion between explicit and 
implicit author objectives, and between author objectives and teacher 
objectives; because we can use the term 'objectives' to refer to explicit 
statements by the author and the term 'outcomes' to describe inferences 
made by the analyst. Any teacher using the materials, who accepted the 
analyst's inferences and proposed no modifications to the materials, would 
then be "endorsing both stated objectives and inferred outcomes as his own 
'teacher objectives'. This approach is important becaOse often there are 
no stated objectives. Even when they do exist, 'it is not uncommon for 
many implicit intentions to be omitted; and there also may be' conflict 
between the explicit and implicit/ intentions. Moreover, since unintended, 
outcomes are familiar in curriculum implementation it is important that 
the. analyst does not ignore them. Though the opposite danger, that of 
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tryfrTg To'"attrTbu'te1rTxed"o which are deliberately 

designed to be 'open', should also be avoided. In many areas of the 
arts and humanities close attention to outcomes could be inappropriate. 

Our reason for recommending a model at all is the strength which 
we find it gives to Part 3 on the Materials in Use. It helps the 
analys.t to focus on the key decisions which might be said to constitute 
a 'curriculQm strategy', to see which decisions have already been taken 
and which are left open, where there is scope for modification and 
where there is none. This is why we have reconinended the analyst to 
infer the main kinds of objectives and outcomes that would be endorsed 
by adoption. There is no suggestion that objectives inferred in this 
way should be used prescriptively for lesson planning unless the author 
clearly indicates that that was his intention. But, with the reservations 
about specifying objectives already discussed above-, we still maintain that 
some attempt to describe intended behaviours at a more precise level than 
general aims is often essential for communicating what adoption is 
likely to involve. However, since some people prefer not to use a model 
or to use a different model, we have not built our model into the structure 
of the scheme itself; and, given the present state of debate over 
curriculum models, this flexibility is a cons ide rabble advantage. 

In summary, then, most schemes approach the Descriptive-Analytic 
Function by using,iection headings derived from a curriculum model, the .. 
excep.tions being the Swedish and Sussex Schemes. Two schemes (Berkeley, 
Sweden) remain at the descriptive level with very littlfe analysis, and 
one scheme (St.* Gall en) concentrates on analysis with very little 
description. Three (SSEC, Eash, Haussler-Pittman) combine description 
with analysis by using the Tyler-Bloom model . But ihe Sussex Scheme 
avoid*s endorsing any curriculum development model by adopting a more 
cautious four-stage approach - Description (2.1, 2.2), Inferred Structure 
(2.3), Curriculum Strategy (3.1) and final ly Patterns of Use (3.2, 3.3) - 
in which the relationship between author, analyst and user is explicit 
rather than implicit and realistic rather^ than idealistic. The approach 
to inference over the first two stages Is not dissimilar to that advocated 
by Frey (1969); though we would perhaps be more hesitant than he is in 
claiming that objectivity was 'our ultimate goal. Even structures can be- 

perceived differently by different people!, and strategies and patterns of 

• ■ '. * 

o 
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iise^pe-even-more-pro.bl_ematic (cf. BrOge lmann ( T974) for a recent 

discussion of problems of objectivity in curriculum research). 

Our modest goal is to see the analyst's roles as, those of 'disclosing 

meaning' and 'informing decision-makers'; and to hope that he can. 

find perceptual and conceptual frameworks which fit those of his 

readers. ' . 

Approaches to the Evaluative Function 

■- In interpreting the various analysis schemes under consideration, 
it is useful to regard the evalua.tive function as sandwiched between 
the des"criptive-analy tic. function and the decision-making function. 
It is heavily influenced by the presence or absence of these other 
functions as it can take the form of either a critical commentary on , 
a descriptive analysis or a preparation for deci sipn-making or both. 
Left on its qwn without either of the other functions it becomes 
like many. book reviews, a mere vehicle for the reviewer's virtQosity 
and of little use to anyone who is not prepared to accept the reviewer's 
opinions without que^stioning . ^ sandwich with one' side missing is 
viable but. sandwich filling on its own is noj. - y 

Of the seven schemes under review, only the Berkeley- Scheme omits 
the evaluative function altogether. Three of them (Eash. St. Gallen. 
HSussler-Pittman) have merged 'evaluation with descrjption; and three 
(SSEC. Sweden, Sussex) *ihave separate evaluation sections. But e^en 
when there is a separate evaluation section the total separati^ of 
the- evaluative and descriptive-analyti c ifunctions is impossible. 
Three kinds. of descriptive-analytic questions inevitably c^rry evaluative 
overtones. One of these concerns consistency, e.g. 

Do the forms of activity accord with the aims and the proposed 

methods? (St. Gallen) 
A secon.d concerns implementation.' e.g. 

How do children entering late adjust to the curriculum? (Berkeley) 

With what kinds of pupils will. the materials be most useful and 

successful? (SSEC) 
The third concerns the use of checklists, which inevitably evaluate by 
drawing attention to omissions. The types of question often included 
in such checklists are illustrated by the following table from an 
analysis using the'Swedish Scheme (NystrBm. 1974) ■ ^ 
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2.3.3 Pedagogical disposition (Swedish Schisme) 
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0 indicates brief treatment and • exhaustive treatment, and this 
particular analysis added a footnote to the effect that 'the 
learning materials .co.ntain no special arrangements for high • 
performers' . 

There is considerable danger in using descriptive checklists without 
an additional evaluation -sectidh, because' of the partial nature of their 
coverage. It i? certainly true that many features of materials which * 
were 'once regarded as 'desirable extras' are noW regarded as 'necessities'. 
But it is all too easy to encourage an approacfji to materials selection 
which is analogous to buying a car *on the ,basis bf its appearance and 
fittings without examining its engine. This problem Is not necessarily 
avoided by includf^ an evaluation section, as*we shall see below. 

Although the originally published version of the SSEC Scheme 
(Stevens and Morrissett, 1968). had six sections and was mainly descriptive- 
analytic in function, many published analyses using the scheme have added- 
a seventh section entitled User's Evaluation. Two such sections are. 
included* with Scheme 1 at the end of this paper. Both are organised as 
a repeat of the first six sections in which critical evaluative questions 
replace descr*iptive questions. Thus under 1.4, Money Cost, we meet: ' 
'Would the aggregate cost permit adoption? ' 
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and under 5.3, Teaching Forms or Modes or Transactions, we find: 

'Are the strategies usecl in the material supportive of the content 
and objectives of the author, and are they varied enough to 
interest most individuals in the learning process?' 

Each published analysis has used different questions within the same 
overall framework. So it appears that the questions in thrs seventh 
section are supplied by the analyst rather than by the schema. 

In the Sussex Scheme the analyst is„also required to supply the 
evaluative questions, though not according. to the framework of the 
description. We have found that linking evaluative points to each 
descriptive element in isolation leads to repe.tition and distortion 
by over-segmentation.^ "So we have organised our evaluation more in 
accord with subsequent decision-making, in order to gu.ide successive 
decisions about Aims, Curriculum Strategy, Materials and Implementation. 

4.2 Give arguments for and against pursuing the particular 
aims endorsed by the materials in this area of the 
curriculum. Relate your arguments to potentially competing 

_ aims, the patterns of use outlined in Part 3 and various 
forms of traditional prartice. 

4.3 Give arguments for and. against the particular curriculum 
strategj assumed or advocated for achieving these aims, 
again relating your arguments to^ potentially competing 

■ , str'ategies, the patterns of*^use "outlined in Part 3 and 

vacious forms of traditional practice. * 

4.4 Evaluate the materials and their adequacy for supporting, 
the aims and curriculum strategy. 

4.5 Giving special attention to patterns of use (3.3) and 
implementation problems (3.4), evaluate the feasibility 
of using the materials in various contexts. 

<* 

In addition to the scheme itself, we have offered a checklist of 
questions for each of the above sections in our Introduction and Guide 
(Chapter 4). Most of these questions are couched in fairly general 
terms and are only designed as "starters" for the analyst's own 
questions." Their main purpose is not to restrict the analyst but to 
ensure that a wide range of issues are considered, including all* those 
normally debated by practising teachers, specia^'^ts in the subject field^ 
and its pedagogy, and specialists in educational theory (curriculum, * 
philosophy, psychology and sociology). Thus our questions are in no 
sense obligatory. For we are in strong agreement with Payne's assertion 
• that no one set of criteria'^is applicable to a^ll situations. Payne (1969) 
.iv^s two reasons: lack of agreement within the field of curriculum on > 
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models or rationales for curriculum develop^ment, and conflicting theories 
regarding learning. We would add two further reasons: variation from 
context to context, and variation from subj\ect to subject. Hence -we 
would -strongly reject the approach of Tyler and Klein (1971) in their 
'Recommendations for Curriculum and Instructional Materials'. The seven 
major sections of their list of 'standards' are shown below, together with 
some- i 1 lustratiye recommendations selected by the authors themselves 
(Klein and Tyler, 1969). These ?are all. labelled as Essential, Very 
Desirable or Desirable. • ' 

I Rationale . Statements under rati ona^le "are those which deal with^ 
a presentation of how decisions were reached about the choice of 

^objectives, content* and the like. 
^ Rl. The value of the objectives must be substantiated; ESSENTIAL 

R5. Learning opportunities should be directly related to the 

behaviour and content of the specified objectives: ESSENTIAL 

II Specifications . Specifications refer to outcomes. 

Si . - The manual .should state in detail the objectives: ESSENTIAL 
. S2. Objectives 'should be specified operationally, i.e. behavioral 
responses of students: ESSENTIAL 
S3. Objectives should be consistent with each other; DESIRABLE 

III Appropriateness . This category includes statements regardi'ng the 
kind of learner for whom the material is developed. ^ 

Al. The kind of student for whom the curriculum and instructional 
materials are designed should be specified: ESSENTIAL • 
(Comment: Characteristics such as age, sex, prerequisite 
, skills, socioeconomic class are to be reported). - - ^ 
A2. The curriculum and instructional materials should be revised 
■ at appropriate intervals: ESSENTIAL 

IV Effectiveness . , This category pertains to characteristics for 
determining Impact. 

El. Technical manuals should cite sources of available evidence to 
document any claims made about effectiveness and efficiency: • 
ESSENTIAL 

E3. s Evaluation should be utilized when appropriate in the process, 
of instructional development. Also, 'evaluation should be used 
when materials are completely developed: ESSENTIAL 

V Conditions . This refers -to the characteristics, provisions, and 
procedures necessary if the curriculum and materials are to be used. 

CI. The manual must indicate the qualification^ that are 
r- - required of the teacher in order- to use the materials 

effectively: ESSENTIAL . ' 

C2. If the teaching personnel do not possess the qualifications 

required for u^ing the materials, some provision must be. 

made. This may take the form of a teacher-training package: 

DESIRABLE 
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VI Practicality. These reconrnendations relate to factors which are 
basic for use in a particular setting. ^. , . ^ 

PI The technical manual should ind.icate which instructional 
materials are required and whether any of the instructional 
materials can be re-iised: ESSENTIAL - ' ^..^-m-.-oc 

P3. The technical manual should indicate the .necessary facilities 
and c^re required:. DESIRABLE 

VI I Dissemination. This-c-ate-gor-y-xelates to effective coniTiunii:a_tion_-_„. 



practices. . . .. • x,-^^ 

Dl. Provision should be made for continued dissemination of 

new materials, new approaches, and new studies: VERY DEblRAbLi< 
D2 Appropriate channels and means to reach concerned audiences, 
/■for-example researchers, school personnel, and the lay 
public. should be utilized: DESIRABLE . 

Many of these standards would be acceptable to most analysts, but the 
approach on the whole suffers from two basic weaknesses: 

1. The emphasis on the Tyler-Bloom model of curriculum development, 
which is by no means universally accepted, is so dominant that 
the authors seem far more concerned with whether the model was 
used- 'according to/the book' than with criteria relating to 

the value of th^roduct. 

2. The requirement for all materials to be accompanied by massive 
documentation assumes that good curriculum materials can only ..... 
be produced by 'big batal lions* and rules put relatively small- 
scale inspirational innovation. It also comes dangerously close - 
to institutionalising Scriven's caricature of a mountain 
bringing forth a mouse (Scriven, 1967) . • « 

By implication a third rate football team which has the latest manual on - 
the tactics of a. game and is superbly well -trained and prepared would be 
preferred to a first rate team which relied more on the individual talents 
of its players. Of course it is important for decisign-makers. to understand^ 
the sources of a currici^|'-s objectives but the best authors are not 
always the best theoretteal thinkers. Nor are their viev^^ on their own 
materials always, the most reliable. We believe there is a limit to the 
extent to which the responsibility for evaluation can be pushed back on to 
the' author and away from the decision-maker. Hence the importance of an 
independent* analyst, and of what Scriven (1972) has called 'Goal Free 
Evaluation' (a 'form of evaluation in which the evaluator looks for, outcomes 
and criteria without special reference to goals formulated by the author). 

The behavioral psychology model of curriculum development is even more 
dominant in the Eash Scheme, as can be seen from the section on Objectives 
reproduced below. 

» 
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AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (Eash, 1972)' 

I / Objectives 

A. Are there objectives stated for the use of the 
material? 

1. General objectives? 

2. Instructional objectives? . 

3. Are the objectives stated in behavioral terms? 

4. If stated in behavioral terms* do the objectives 
specify: 

a) type of behavior? 

b) conditions under which it will appear? 

c) level of performance expected? 

5. List examples of objectives. 

B. If there are no objectives, stated for the use of the 
material, are the objectives instead implicit or 
readily obvious? 

1. If yes, please outline below what objectives ■ 
you believe govern the purpose of the material. 

C. What appears to be the source of the objectives r 
(both stated and implicit objectives)? 

1. Are the objectives related to a larger frame 
of instruction? 

2. Are the objectives specific to a subject skill? 

3. Are the objectives related to a broader 
behavioral pattern that is to be developed over 
a period of time? 



Yes 



No 



4. 



What- seems to be the emphasis of the objectives: 
(Check as many as are appropriate.) 



a) 
c) 



Attitudinal 



b) Motor skills 



Cognitive^development skills 
Subject skills 



5. 



Are the objectives drawn from: 
(dheck as many as are appropriate.) 

•a) A learning approach 

b) 

' d)" 



Society needs (citizenship)_ 

Demands of subject 

Demands and needs of child 
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.Quantitative rating: objectives 

Directions: Please make an X on the rating scale below at the point, 
that represents your best judgment on tbe following criteria 
place the X ON a specific point'. 



Please 

















1 — ^ 











Objectives— vague, 
unclear, or miss- 
ing. Those included 
not useful. Bails 
to distinguish 
between general and 
instructional objec- 
tives, mixes various 
types of objectives, 
confusing to the 
teacher^ 



Average, some of the 
criteria tor objectives 
met, some missing, at 
times inconsistent, 
objectives only 
partially operational 
for the classroom 
teacher. 



The objectives are 
stated clearly and in 
behavioral terms. 
Both general and inst- 
ructional objectives 
are stated in a consistent 
conceptual framework. 
Excellent, one of the 
best, useful for a 
teacher. 



Like Tyler and Klein (1971). Eash seems far more concerned with 
whether the curriculum has been developed according to the 'appropriate' 
model than with whether it is any good. It is^difficult to see how any 
part of Section C could inform the potential user, and the phrase, "consistent 
conceptual framework" in Section D bears no relation, to the preceding 
description.- A more fundamental criticism, however, is Eash's emphasis 
on reliability at the expense of validity. He omits many of the questions 
which are most likely to discriminate between curricula; and it is possible 
to imagine two totalty dissimilar curricul'a, which, conformed to the 
behavioural model, coming out of the analysis with almost iderijtical 
profiles. This is perhaps because he seems to regard evaluatijon' as 
essentially a convergent activity in which analysts, openatingj according ' 
-to generalty agreed criteria, protect the user from having to decide much 
for himsel f . • 

The mainly descriptive schemes (Berkeley, St. Gallen, HS^ussler-Pittman) 
avoid this issue by restricting their evaluative function, while the 
Swedish Scheme minimises it through its central concern with the National 
Curricular Guidelines. Thus it' permits divergence, but o^nly within the 
overall framework of the National Guidelines. Nevertheless, its main 
function is seen (Nystrfim, 1974) as preparing the evidenc^for the user 
decision-makers, without pre-empting the judgements that should properly be 
•left to them. The Sussex Scheme, however, goes well beyond this and ' 
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(i«^11berately encourages a divergent approach to evaluation. Following • 
Stakc**s t967 model (Fig./l, pagel4) it aims to. relate the InteH.ts (as 
ji^vadled by the fi^st half of the analysis) to the differing Standards 
Of v^r'iom experts and user groups. 'Hence it not only anticipates 
ilsffiWnt Judgements but also acknowledges clifferent Standards; whereas 
Otner schemes all appear, either exp-licitly or fmplicitly to assume- 
cmmm standards. Thus the analyst is expected to, present the arguments 
ft^^r and against the aijns, curriculum strategy, and detailed design of 
tht^ <:^at:erva1s; and to relate them to potential alternati ves,' to different 
I^'att^r«^i of use and to various forms of traditional practice. This has 
t^eftdin STsmilarUles with what is now being called the Adversary Model . 

evaluation (C.S*E-, 1973) in which two advocates deliberately set out 
m ar§ue the cases far and against the ma'terial. With us, however, the 
Wlyst has the difficult task of being both proponent and critic; and 
also that of relating his arguments. to the different frames of reference 
af different user groups. For this reason -we would -strongly recommend 
ItnaV^analyses be undertaken by small groups rather .than individual.^^'-*' 
Host of the schemes seek inforrmation about developmental testing ' 
arid formal evaluation studies,. but only the SSEC and Sussex Schemes ^ 
a^k the analyst to coqiment on the information. Jhese two schenies 
also offer scope for the incorporation of reviewer and user opinions, 
though thif is given very little ertiphasis by Sussex. With the, SSEC 
Scheme, on 'the other hand, it is a user group which completes the 
evaluation sectipn; and there is an uneasy compromise between the 
'presentation of user experience and judgements and ^he preparation of 
unbiased evidence for other decision-making groups. What results is 
Wsentially'an evaluation of the consistency and feasibility of the . 
materials without much reference to alternative options or alternative 
goals » 'Moreover, one gets the uncomfortable impression that it is only 
the. use^of the materials by hi gtiiy innovative, motivated and flexible ^ 
teachers that is being evaluated. The Swedish Scheme, with its survey 
of 15 teachers and 75 pupils, is alone in attempting to incorporate some 
fairly systematic user evaluation; and it clearly separates it from the 
intrinsic evaluation section. But is this going beyond the functions of 
..curriculum analysis, which has never claimed to be more than one aspect 
of curriculum evaluation? 
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Approaches to the Decision-Making Function 

As mentioned above there ire two separate kinds of decisions which 
curriculum analyses could guide, selection decisions and implementation 
decisions. The most direct approach to selection is that of Eash who 
supinarises each of hi^^ four, sections on Objectives, Organisation of the 
Material (Scope and Sequence), Methodology and Evaluation with a seven 
point rating scale. The one on objectives (ID) has already been quoted 
(page 50) and a'*"fifth scale, summarising the whole evaluation isT given 
below: 



Poorly designed, con-s , 
ceptualiy weak and in- 
consistent or haphaz- 
ard design. Does not 
appear tg have been 
field tested: inaccu- 



Has strengths and 
weaknesses, but most 
teachers would find 
satisfactory. On the 
balance comes out about 
average, would need 



raj:e assumptions ab^juif^^ considerable supple 

chil.d/en who will- be mentary effort by 

using material . Over- teacher. A compromise 

pj'iced, underdevel- of price and availa- 

'oped, a bad bargain. biliiy. 



Excel lerit, one of the 
best by "comparison 
with other available 
material. Theoreti- 
cally strong and 
carefully field 
tested . Shows 
eons i stent instruc- 
tional design. Would 
recommend highly; well 
wortK the price. 



Clearly the judgement left to the decision-maker is semi-automatic, and 
one wonders why anyone in* a position to make selection decisions should , 
be 'regarded as having so little capacity for judgement. 'Indeed "such a 
gross oversimplification of the problem of making curriculum decisions 
'is alarming. 

At the opposite end of the decision-making continuum is' another piece..- 
work sponsored by ERIE, tha-t of David Elliot (1972) on the Selection of 
Materials for Early Childhood Education, in which the decisi on'-makers/ are 
required te make a number of decisions about the kind of curriculum they 
want before considering the appropriateness of any particular set of . \ 
materials. Southgat^ and RobdVts (1970) use a similar procedure in 
'Reading - Which Approach' and it is possibJy no^accident that both they 
and Elliot are working in an area, namely the infant school, for which the 
relationship between theory and practice has been more thoroughly worked 
out than most. ^This approach clearly depends on the field being sufficiently 
well organised to be able to assign different sets' of materials to their 
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appropriate positions on some kind of decision-making flow-chart. But it 
is our contention that this is rarely the case. It is only by omitting 
half the important criteria thit sub-iFields of curriculum can appear to 
have clearly defined §%ructures of this sort (the commonest schemes of 
' this kind are those which concentrate on subject-specific questions 
alone, or else on questions devised from-a single curriculum development 
model). When one recognises this state of theoretical disorganisation 
and especially the width of the s^ap between the theoretically-argued 
rationale and an implementabQe curriculuiji strategy, it is not surprising 
that many. decision-makers have difficulty in deciding what sort of 
curriculum materials they want. They would rather look at what is available. 

^ Our arguments in favour of pVesenting decision-makers with analysers - 
of curriculum materials which interest them, rather than getting them to 
decide first on the kind 'of curriculum they want and then only secondly 
on the materials which' best fit their 'ideal', are as follows: 

1. It is closer to actual practice. People are more likely to 
^ - be attracted by something new than just to decide they need 

a change. 

2. Few people find it easy to work out their views on the kind 
of curriculum they want unless it iS' very similar to one 
they already use. It is easier for them to consider the 
issues in more concrete terms with actual samples before them. 

3. A curriculum is ^ complex entity, subject to many different 
constraints ar\d synthesised from many different strands of - 
theoretical thinking and practical experience. This makes it 
impossible to characterise in any simple manner. 

4. it achieves the right balance between judgement of effectiveness 
and judgement of the appropriateness of goals. 

In addition," we believe that it is helpful to include^a" 'decision-makers 
brief at the end of,»each analysis which attempts* to suimiarise the main 
judgements and t^eci sionsthat will need to be made. . But such a brief 
has to include implementation decisions, and needs to be specific to the 
local context. So the Sussex Scheme has included a final optional 
s3?tion for completion by a member or close associate of each separate 
user group: . ^ 
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Part 5. Decision Making in a Specific Context 

*' - 5.1 constraints, of the Particular context . . ^ 

5^2. Possible Patterns of Use 

5.3 Implementation Strategies 

5.4 SufftTiary of Decision Issues 

Our concluding table is an attempt to summarise the main points discussed"* 
in this chapter;'\nd it is fo.llowed by detailed outlines of the seven 
schemes. ' ' <■ ' . 

•1 • . c 

» . » O) 



Schemes 

Features 


SSEC 


Berkeley 


Eash . 


St. Gall 


Kiel 


Sweden 


Sussex 


Includes more than culrsory 


✓ 


>/ 


X 




/ 






description 

Analyses Structure - 




X 




V 




X 


y 
J 


Has Separate Evaluation Section 


op^i 


X 




X 


X' 




Incorporates Available Information 
on Testing 

Incorporates User Opinion 


V 
Opt 


X 
X 


X 

Opt 


K 


X 


y 


J 

Opt 

J 


Considers Alternative Patterns 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


of Use 

Discusses Implementation Problems 
Does Not Assume Tyler-Bloom Model 


X 


v' 

s/ 


X 
X 


w 


X- 




>J 

Div 


Convergent or Divergent Evaluation 


N , 


N 


Con 


N 


Con 


H 



Opt = Optional. N = Neither, con = convergent, Div = Diverg^t 
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SCHEME 1: The SSEG ^^cheme • ^ 

A condensed version of the Curriculum Analysis Systems used by 
the .Social Sciences Education Cbnsortium, Boulder, U.S., published by 
W.W.- Stevens and I. Morrissett in ERIE Forum Vol. 1, Nos. 4/5 Jan. 1968. 
■A seventh section entitled Users Evaluation was published later and is 
also reproduced. ,- 

1.0 DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

. What are, the general characteristics of these materials? How can 
they be described and characterised? 

1.1 Media available from, the producer 

*^What is the textbook like? Number of pages? Durability? Are - 
th'ere readings? Teacher's guide? Suggested instructional, strategies? 
Recoirmended teacher behavior? Are there tests with the package?-' Lesson 
plans? Films? Film strips? Records? Transparencies? Artifacts? 

1.2 Sources oiP materials 

Who are the author(s) and publ isher? What are their contributions 
and roles in this field? 

1.3 Time required * - 

How long does it take to teach the package? Can some parts be 
taught as independent units? 

1.4 Style _ . . 

What is the layout? The literary style? 

1.5 Moaey cost 

What do the materials cost per' student? Per teacher? Per teaching 
station? For /-the school? 

1.6 Availability . . 
When and how can we get the materials? 

1.7 Performance data availability 

Have the materials been tested by the author? Are school reports 
available? Are there reports on control led. experiments? 
1.8^ Subj.ect area and content 

What discipline(s) is (are) covered in the package? Is there 
synthesis of disciplines? 

1.9 Dominant characteristics of curriculum form 

Does the material stress -text material, stories, games, case studie 
documents, latjoratory exercises, multi-media? 
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2.0 RATIONALE AND OBJECTIVES 
Why did\the author develop the mateHals and what are the expected 

outcomes? 

2.1 Rationale 

What are the\authdr's assumptions about the goals of education with 
respect to the individual and to society? Are there explicit or implied 
assumption!? about the. nature 'of society and hoW man is related to society? 
Are the goals and assumptions internally consistent? What are the author's 
views on how the curriculum contributes to the goals fon^the individual 
and for society? / ' 

, 2.2 General objectives \ 

What are^the generalise^' student outco^rfes that can be expected 
from the use of these materials? What should the student be able to do 
generally in the cognitive domiain? The^ affective domain? 
2.3 Specific -objectives \ . 

In the cognitive domain, is the" student called upon -to • • 

perform processes which irtvolve'the acquisition of knowledge? Comprehension? 
Application? Analysis? Synthesis? Evaluation? (cf. Bloom's taxonotny.J 
* Is the student called upon to 'jdemonstrate the nature and degree of his 
involvement with value positions? Is he expected to aware of certain 
values or valued objects? Respond to them? Value them? Organize them 
into a consistent system? Completely internalize them? (cf. Krathwohl's 
taxonomy.) ' ^ ' . 

.2.4 Behavioral objective^ 

Does the author word his specific objectives in such a fashion that 
the verbs demonstrate student action-behavior that is clearly observable 
and/or measurable? Are specific guides to observation and measurefnent 
given? Are tests and/or specific tasks supplied? 

3.*0' ANTECEDENT CONDITIONS 

What are the i^articular conditions for which the materials are 
designed,^ or under which they^are most likely to be successful? 
■ 3,1 Pupil characteristics 

With what kinds of pupiTs will the materials be most useful and 
successful? Urban or rural? White. Negro, or Me>;ican? Under-achievers? ' 
College-bound? What previous piipil preparations and/or aspirations and/or 
achievements are required? What are minimum initial levels of cognitive, 
social, and motoric skills? 

er|c /' 
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3.Z Teacher capabjiities and requireirrents 

What are the teacher prerequisites for successful use? Special 
^ • courses? Specifiable type and length "of teaching exj^rience? Unusual 
intelligence or skills? High motivation? \ . 

3.3 Connmunity * . ^ \ 

Is the community hostile or open to innovation? Are^here elements 
in the curriculum that might be particularly attractive or offensive to 
■^the community? 
3.4* School 

Do the materials and methods require special teaching facilities or 
circumstances? Carge or small rooms?. Flexible scheduling? Special 
equipment? What kind of rquired library facilities?* 
3.5 Articulation 

Do the materials fit well with the existing curriculums that will 
precede and follow them? Do they fit^ell with materials in other subjects 
studied simultaneously? . 

4.0 CONTENT ^ " . 

What specific (content-related) changes are intended in the knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior' of the students? a 
4'. 1 Cognitive structure ■ 

What is the subject matter? What is the author' s overal 1 v^iew of the- 
concepts, processes, and factual content of the subject, and what parts of 
these does he. wish to teach *the students? To what extent do the materials 
incorporate the concepts, processes, and factual content of anthropology, 
geography, economics, history, political science, psychology. and sociology? 
To what extent do they establish and/or use concepts, processes, and facts 
that cut across or synthesize the disciplines? What are the actual 
cognitive outcomes likely to be?* 
4.2 Affective content 

What is the author's view of the affective content and implications 
of his subject, artd what parts of these does he wish to teach the students? 
Does the author ignore' values," assert a value-free approach, or explicitly 
incorporate values in the materials? Does he attempt to teach values, or to 
teach about values? Are the valued objects or situations intellectual? - 
"Social? Ethical? Economic? 'Political? What are the actual affective^ 
outcomes likely to be? 
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5.0 INSTRUCTIONAl THEORY AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 

What is^ the learning theory that is explicit or implicit in the 
materials? What are the teaching strategies, and are they logically 
related to ttie learning theory? / 

5.1 Author's orientation 

What are the author's theories of learning, teaching, and curriculum 
construction? '* ' . 

5.2 Elements of instructional .theory, and their uses in teaching strategies 
How are predispositions to learning created? What is the structure 

and form of knowledge^ and do their order and sequence conform with the 
learning theory? What are the forms, sequence, and pacing of reinforcement? . 
.5.3 Teaching forms, or modes, or transactions 

. What are the dominant teaching forms? Teacher-to-student (exposition, 
demonstrations)? Resource-to-student texts, films, transparencies)? 
Student-Student interactions (role-playing, debate, simulation)? 
Student-resource interactions (laboratory, documents', programmed instruction)? 
5.4 Use of teaching forms 

What are the patterns of use. of /teaching forms? Do they have balance 
and variety? Are they compatible with the instructional theory? 
6.0. OVERALL JUDGMENTS 

What can be gleaned from the foregoing analysis and from outside 
sources that will help in the formation of overall , evaluative judgments 
about the material? . , 
. 6.1 Sources of evaluative data 

What conclusions are available from analysts? From evaluators and • . 

researchers? ^ From standard tests? From classroom observations by 
teachers and other observers? Is any information available about out-of-class- 
room effects of the materials? 

6.2 Effects predicted by analysts and reported by observers 

What are the cognitive, affective, aind social effects on students? 
What is the experience of teachers with respect to ease of use? With respect 
to required training or special preparation? What are the effects oq other 
classes and on the whole school? What are the effects on the community? 

6.3 Comparisons 

How do reports on the predicted or actual effects compare with the^author's 
intentions? With- the effects of other curricula? With the standards of 
• the analyst? 

' 'i ■ • ■ • ■ 

6.4 Recommended uses 

^ Whaty^ummary statements can be made about the overalV success of the .- 
gl^Qials and the conditions under wh1ch^l|^^h^^and should not be used?. 
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SCHEME 2: The Berkeley Schjenle 
J 

• Taken from the six analyses of Elementary Science Curricula published 
by The Far. West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 
Berkeley, California in 1970 (Edited by C. Hutchings). 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

What is the rationale for the curriculum development? 
What are the goals? 

CONTENT AND MATERIALS 
What is tcsbe learned? 

What relationship is there to other fields of learning?. 
How are content and materials organized? 
Are tests provided? , 
What materials are used? - 

Description of program parts, 
^ Contents of Standard Part B Kit (an audiovisual description of the materials) 

Materials not included in Part B Kit 

CLASSROOM STRATEGY AND ACTIVITIES 
What is the pattern of activities in a lesson? . 
'what is" the teacher's role? 
What teacher preparation is required? 
What do the students do? 
How are 'students tested and evaluated? 

IMPLEMENTATION REQUIREMENTS 

What _.subjeet areas and grade levels are covered? ^ 
Is it a complete or supplementary curriculum? 
How much of the curriculum is now commercially available? 
Who is the publisher? 
** What is the target student audience? 
Must the curriculum be introduced one grade at a time? 
How do children entering late adjust to the curriculum? 
Are particular forms of school organization required? 
What is the administrator's role? 

What teacher preparation and in-service training is required? 
How much time does- the curriculum require? 
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SCHEME 3: Maurice Eash (T972) ' 
Reprdduced from Curriculum Theory Network , Vols. 8-9 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE- ASSESSMENT OF . 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (FORM IV) 

I / Objectives 

A. Are there objectives stated for the use of the material? 
.1. General objectives? 

2. Instructional objectives? - 

3. Are the objectives ^stated in behavioral terms?. 
4w If stated in behavioral terms, do the objectives 

specify: . 
a) type of behavior? 
■ b) conditions under which it will appear? 
c) level of perfomtance expected?. 
5.^ List examples of objectives. 

B. If there are no objectives stated for the use of the 
material, are the objectives instead implicit or 
readily obvious? 

1. If yes, please outline below what objectives you 
believe govern the purpose of the material. 

C. What appears to be the source of the objectives- (both 
stated and implicit objectives)? 

1. Are the objectives related to a largeV frame of 
,s instruction? 

2. Are the objectives specific to a subject 'skill? 

3. Are the otyjectives related to a broader behavioral 
pattern that is to be developed over a period of 
■time? 7 

4. What seeihs to be the, emphasis of the. objectives: 

(Check /as many as are appropriate.) 

a) Attftudinal- . b) Motor skills^ 

c) Cognitive development skill s d) Subject 

d) Subject skill? 

5. . Are the objectives drawn from:. 

(Check as many as are appropriate.) 

a) A. learning approach 

b) Society needs (citizenship)^ 

c) Demands of subject 

Q d) Demands and needs of chil d 
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0. Quantitative rating: objectives 

Directions: Please make an X on the rating scale below at the 
point th^t represents your best judgment on the following 
criteria'.' Please place the X ON a specific point. 



Objectives — vague, 
unclear, or missing. 
Those included not 
useful . Fails to dis- 
tinguish between 
general and instruc- 
tional objectives, 
mixes various types 
of objectives, con- 
fusing to the teacher. 



Average, some of the 
criteria for objectives 
met, some missing, at 
times > inconsistent, 
objectives only par- 
tially operational for 
the classroom teacher. 



The objectives are 
stated clearly arid • 
in behavioral terms. 
Both general and 
instructional 
objectives are • 
stated in a consis- 
tent conceptual frame- 
work. 'Excellent, one 
of the best, useful 
for a teacher. 



n/Orqani ratio n of the Material (Scope and Sequence) 
A. 



Yes 



No 



Has a task analysis been made of the material 
and some relationship specified between the^ 
tasks? 

If a task analysis has been made, what basis 
was used to organize the materials: 
{Check as many as are appropriate.) 

1. Errorless discrimination 2. Simple to- complex 

3. Figure-ground 4. General to specific 

S. Logical order 6. Chronology 

t. {f no indication of a task analysis has been made 
what assiiiiiptions do you beli-eve the authors have 
made concerning the organization of the 
instructional sequence of the material? 

0. Is there a basis for the scope. of the material 
included in the instructional package? 

1. If theVe is a basis, is it> 

delated to a subject area ^ 

To a motor skill development* 

To a cognitive skill ^irea 

To ^n affective response system 

Other f specify) 



a) 
b) 

c)' 

Has, the scope been subjected to analysts for: 

a) Appropriateness to students 

b) Relati(^hip to other material. 
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Is there a recommended sequence? 

1. What is the. basis of the recommended sequence? 
(Check as many as appropriate) , 

a) Interrelationships of a subject 

Positive reinforcement and programmed sequence 

Open ended development of a generalization • 

Advanced organizer (cognitive) 

Other (please specify) 



Yes No 



b) 
'c) 
d) 
e) 



F. Briefly outline the saope and s^uence. 

. G. Quantitative rating: organization of the materials (scope 
and sequence) , 

Dtrections: Please make an \ on the rating scale below at the point 
^ that represents your best judgment on the following criteria. 
Please place the X ON a specific point. ■ . . 











^\ 31 • 4 


5 


' -el 


H 7 



Sequence illogical or 
unstated, teacher is 
• left to puzzle it out. 
Does not appear to have 
subjected material to 
any analysis to build 
an instructional 
design. Scope is 
uncertain, seems to 
contradict sequence. 
Little help uninten- 
tionally to teacher or 
children in organizing 
material. 



Average in organiz- 
ation. Some help but 
teacher mustT supply 
much of organizational 
sequence. Scope some- 
what -limited, may be 
too narrow (or broad). 
Sequetice is not detailed 
enough and may not have 
been tested with a range 
of children. 



Excellent organization 
of scope and sequence. 
Conceptually developed 
based on a^consistent 
theory; task^'analysis 
or other appropriate • 
investigation has been 
done^. Tested for^ 
appropriateness of 
recommended sequence. 



1 1 I /Methodology ^ 

A. Does the author(s) and/or material suggest any 
methodological approach? 

B. Is the methodological approach, if suggested^ 
specific the mode of ti^ansaction? 

1. Does the mode of transaction 
(Check as mahy as appropriate) 

a) Rely upon teacFier-centric^meihod 
(largely teacher directing?) 

Rely upon pupil-centric method 
(largely self-directing?) 
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b) 
c) 
d) 



Require active participation by the 
students? 

Passive participation ,by the students? 
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C. 



e) Combination of 'Active and passive participation 
by the students?- 

f) Direct students' attention to method of learning 
as well as the learning product? 

g) . Provide for variation among students uses 

several approaches to method? 

Does the methodology suggested require extensive 
preparation by the teacher? 

■ p 

1. ' How much deviation is permitted in methodology? 
. Much 'Some Little 

2. Do^ the methodolpgy require unusual skills obtained 
through specific training? 

S. Is there any statement on how methodology was 
tested: any experimental evidence? 

4. If you have tried the recopiended methodology, how 
successful did it seem for yowr students? ^ 

Approx. half succeeded 



Most succeeded 

Few succeeded 1 

aj Please provide a brief description of the 
students who were successful and those whc 
were not successful . • 

b) What .variations on recommended methodology have 
you used? 

In a brief statement describe the recommended methodology. 
Quantitative rating: methodology. 

Directions: Please, make an X on the rating scale below at the point 
that represents your best judgment on the following criteria. Please 
place the X ON a specific point: ; 
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Very little help is 
given on methodology, 
or methodology is too 
abstract and complex 
for most students and 
teachers. Methdology 
appears to be unre- 
lated to content and 
an :,aXter thou girt "in^ the 
"learning package'. Too 
active or pass.ive for 
most students. /Teacher 
required to participate 
fully with too many 
students -at every step. 
Doesn't have appropriate 
methodology f6r variety 
of learning ability 
among students. 



1 



"5T" 



-7^ 



Gives help to the 
teacher, but w<3uld 
like more. Some stu- 
dents would be able to 
cope with suggested 
methodology, but 
others not. Doesn't 
appear to have been 
widely field tested. 
Teacher has to work 
out variety for 
students with special 
learning difficulties. 



Uses a variety of 
modes in the trans- 
actions. Does not 
chain a teacher to a 
mode without reason, 
but. provides assis- , 
tance for- different 
abilities. Describes 
the field test of the 
methodology. Teachers 
will find methodology 
easy to use and 
believe stJdents will 
respond. Methodology 
is part of goals of 
instruction and not 
just vehicle for 
content. . 
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IV /Evaluation ' 

A. AVe there recomnended evaluation procedures for ' 
teachers and students in the instructional package? 

1. What do the evaluation procedures emphasize? 
(Check as many as^ appropriate) 



Yes No 



Cognitive skills^ b) 

PsychomQ-tQr.^s.kllls .d) 



Subject skills 



Affective responses 

Are the evaluation procedures compatib.le with the 
objectives? • , , * " ; 

Are evaluation procedures developed for several 
•different levels: (Check as many as appropriate) 

•••^.) Imnediate feedback evaluation for the pupil 

• b) Evaluation for a variety of the areas in 1. , 
above, and over a period of time 

cj 'Immediate feedback evaluation for the teacher ^ 

d) Evaluation on a norm referent- 

e) Evaluation on a criterion referent 

'Are the evaluation procedures contained in the package? j 

Does "the evaluation give attenjt'ion to both product 
and process learning? 

Is there information on how/- evaluation procedures were 
tested and developed? / ' ' 

/ 

E. Briefly state what evaluation procedures are included. 
If possible give examples. - . 

F. Qu^anti tati ve rating: //valuation 

"biVections: Please /make an X on the rating scale below at the point that 
repre'lents your beit judgment on the following criteria. Place th^ X^ON 
a specific *pointy 



B. 
C. 

D. 





■/ 31' 4l 




1 -A 




1 ^ 








1 



Hap ha z a rcTiTT approach . 
Product and process- 
learning eitheK 
entirely negl acted or 
confused. Li^ts items, 
but poorly ctfn- • 
structfed, no/ evidence 
of testing of evalua- 
tion approa/ch. 
Students receive no 
assistance through 
feedback. Fails to 
. recognize and examine 
different types of 
Q 'ning where 
gp^^opnate. ^ 



Some examples given, 
range of evaluation 
limited.' Samples given 
but limited and sketchy. 
Teacher finds useful that 
which is given, but needs 
more examples. Evaluation 
is limited to product or 
process. Unsure on 
whether evaluation has 
ever be^n tested, but 
seems logical thbugh 
limited in types of 
learning examples. 



Many suggestions and 
helps in evaluation 
for the teacher. Has 
criterion reference 
procedures where 
a p p rx) pri a t e Student 
obtains assistance in 
learning, through 
feedback evaluation. 
Gives attention to 
several kinds of 
learning, consistent 
with objectives of 
learning package. 
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V /Connment 

A. Draw up an overall statement of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the material as an instructional package. Prepare your 
statement as if it were to be addressed to your fellow 
classroom teachers who are going to use it to make a decision 
on these instructional materials. 

B. Quantitative rating: overall assessment of material. .* 

Directions: Please place an X on the' point in the rating scale 
which best represents your overall judgment of these materials. 
Place the X ON the specific point. 







h — -J 


1 — ^ 




1— — J 


h — — ^ 









Poorly designed, con- 
ceptually weak and in- 
consistent or haphaz- 
ard design. Does not 
appear to have been 
field • tested: inaccu- 
rate assumptions about 
children who will be 
using material . - Over- 
priced, underdevel- 
oped, a bad bargain. 



Has strengths and 
weaknesses, but most 
teachers wpuld find 
satisfactory. On the 
balance comes out 
about average, would 
need considerable 
supplementary effort 
by teacher. A compro- 
mise of price and 
availability. 



Excel lent, one of the 
best by comparison 
with other available 
material. Theoreti- 
cally strong and care 
ful ly field tested. 
Shows consistent " 
instructional design. 
Would recommend 
highly", well worth 
the pri ce. 
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SCHEME 4: Yhe St. Gall en Scheme 

A 'Criteria Catalogue' for Inspection-Evaluation of Curriculum 
. ^- Materials for Primary School Mathematics, published in Schweizer 
k Lehrerzei tung 49/7. Dec. 1972, by E. Hengartner and H. Weinrebe. 

1 > Media' (elements) of the curriculum 

1;1 Which individual media or elements belong to the text (inventory)? 

1.2 Which special characteristics do the individual media or elements 
possess (description)? 

1.3 What was the justification for the selection and the special 
characteristics of the media (function)? ... , 

2. Aims • 

-2.1 Which general aims dbes the text pursue? 
^ -' which aims are explicitly stated? 

- . are there ^further not explicitly stated aims contained in the 

material (cf. method)? 

is there any weighting attached to the aims? 

- are the individual aims compatible or are there conflicts? 

- are the aims justified? 

- what is the source? 

2.2 Which subject-specific aims are followed by the text? 

- which of the following subject-specific contents are to be 
found in the text: logic, sets, relations, arithmetic, geometry, algebra? 

- how are the individual areas of content ordered (sequence)? - 
-' what significance is given to each area (for example specific 

to the number of teaching units)? 

- what is the sequential arrangement and weighting of the individual 
areas based upon (see 2.1)? 

* - list of sources. 

2.3 Are the'aims described? 

- in what way are the aims described? 

- to what areas are the aims related (the areas of thinki'ng and 
language, affective, and social areas .... )"? 

- on what level of complexity (with respect to learning processes) 
are the aims mostly stated?. • * 

3. Special pre-requi sites of learning 

(the prerequisites for individual activities are dealt with under 4.4) 
1 Were various prerequisites for the children in respect of linguistic 

ERIC -. ' • ■ 
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and cognitive behaviour taken into account as well as social behaviour 

(social class Specific differentiation)? • ' • 

3.2 ■ Were specific problems of individual children taken into account: 

. for examp^fr-<-al-outJ)lindness^ behaviour problems etc.? 

4. Method (the following criteria are intended as exeinplars;'~tliey~ " " —-' — 
should help orientation) " • 

4.1 Is the method explicitly described? *" • - * ; 

- where is it described and is it recognised as a hypothesis? 

- what characteristics (or principles, rationale) identify the method? 

- has the method got some justification - is there consistency with 
the general aims of materials? 

4.2 On what principles are the materials 'content wise' developed (overall 
structure)? ' 

- is there a linear structure or a development on the principle of 
the spiral curriculum? 

- on what basis is the development of the material founded? 

4.3 On which principles are the i'ndividual teaching units (or weekly plans, 
lessons) developed? • ' 

• - is it possible to, recognise definite principles of indi viciual ising 
and differentiating? , - — — ~ ~ 

- what forms of differentiation are in the materials and how are they / 
justified? • . * 

- were the materials planned to be taught in a lineafr manner rather 
than offering alternative paths? 

4.4 The* fol lowing criteria are related to the forms of activity such as 

games and exercises: • . 

- how large is the proportion of activities which require reproductive 
rather than .creative* learning? 

- are the kinds of problems in the exercises and games varied in 
different areas of content (process variation)? 

- has the application of various media been Considered (variation of media)? 

- how great is the proportion of verbal and non-verbal activities? 

- are the forms of the verbalisation and symbol i sat ion fixed or 

• flexible? , ^ 

- what are their prerequisites forlearning and how are these 
assumptions justified? 

- are possible difficulties in connection with individual games 
and exercises described and is the teacher given instructions to diagnose 



them and give help? 

- do the forms of Activity accord with the aims and the proposed 
methods? 

.4.5 ^In the description of the activities, are certain social forms of 
teaching proposed and are ,the recommendations given some justification? 
■ , - how large is the proportion of various interaction forms? (Class 
:. leach ingjt. gr oup and partner work, individual work) and how are they 
♦justified? 

' - are necessary pre-cbndi tions of learni.ng for specific forms of inter- 
action mentioned? 

- which principles are offered for group development and how are 
* they justified? . ' 

do the materials give guidance for rules of group work and. for 
organisational questions relating to varioUs forms of interaction? 

- are special prerequisites for learning of individual children ^ 
taken into account (for example difficulties with contact, aggressioh)? 
4.6 How is the role of the teacher described in the m^teijials, especially 
with regard to the functions (organising/guiding and learning process, 
adviser, diagnostician of learning difficulties, controller and evaluator 

.etc.)? Any theoretical foundation? 

- in the materials are there directions about the teacherVs language 
'(scope, form, etc.)? Justification?' 

are group dynamic activities of the teacher explained\and justified? 

4 7 In the materials are technical -organisational questions discussed 

\ . 

(e.g. directions about school organisation, questions of school and class 
changes etc. )? - ^ ' . . 

5 . Assessment , . ' 

5.1 Do the materials give directions for assessing learning during teaching 
(informal control of learning)? 

- if so, which principles 'are considered? 

- wh^it is the function of such assessment? 

5.2 Do the materials contain special exerpises for testing the success of 
the learning (formal control of learning)? Description? 

- iVhdt is the function of this assessment? (Giving marks, diagnosis 
of learning difficulties etc.)? ** . 

- what is the format of this assessment - is the assessment in 
accord with the explicit aims? 
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6. Special information in the materials " ~ " — - : - 

6.1 Do the materials anywhere contain an overview 

- to the overall structure of the materials? 

- to the sequence of the individual units, such as weekly plans? 

- about the aim^ to be achieved? J ' . \ ' 
" - about the media appropriate to the course? 

- about the sequence (time-wise)? 

- about the mathematical contents in the course (e.g. teacher notes)? 

- about literature? 

6.2 For each -of the individual learning units is subject-speci4^i c and 
■ pedagogic information given? 

6.3 Is there a,ny. information about the results of evaluation? 

6.4. Is information noted as ""f act, hypothesis, or as normative decisions? 

7. Cost and availability of the materials 

7.1 What is the, cost for minimal implementation in a class of a certain 

size? ' ' ., ■ . • 

7.2 -Are individual elements available in the scope of the planning? 
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SCHEME 5: Peter HSussler arid June Pittman (1973) 

A Curriculum Materials Analysi&^th Specific Application to^cience 

1. Cnntent «- 

1.1 Behavioural Elements 
What are the intended bheaviours included in the curriculum and 

what is the relative emphasis on the various behaviours? 

1.1.1. acquiring knowledge 

1.1.2. acquiring inquiry skills 

1.1.3. acquiring manual skills \ 

1.1.4. acquiring an orientation to science 
M.1.5. "displaying cooperative behaviour 

,1.1.6. acquiring self-tdirectional behaviour 

1.2 Subject Matter, elements 

1.2.1. What is the subject matter included in the curriculum and 
what is the^relative emphasis on various areas? 

1 .3 General elements 

1.3.1. What emphasis is given to -4: he acquisition of knowledge as 
compared to inqul/y behaviours in any one instructional unit? 

1.3.2. What emphasis is given to stating relationships quantitatively? 

1.3.3. What are the major organizing structures for the content of 
curriculum (subject matter and/or behavioural elements?). 

1.3.4. What principles are used to coordinate and integrate. the various 
science disciplines? ' 

2. Insbructi ftPi^l Methods o 

2.1 What degree and kinds of direction are given to the student 
so that he can perform in the instructional unit? ; » 

2.2 What pattern of groupihg is employed in the instructional unit? 
2.3* Do groups operate cooperatively OP-4jiJsolation in the 
instructional unit? 

2.4 What kinds of media are used in the instructional unit? 

2.5 What devices, other than the science content are included in the 
student material to stimulate attention? 



* This list gives only the prime components of the analysis system. 
The fully elaborated version is published by Institut fUr die 
Padagogik der Naturv^issenschaften an der Christian-Albrechts- 
^ Universitat Kiel, Ol^hausenstrassre 40 - 60. 2300 Kiel. Germany. 
O „Some discussion of this elaboration is included in the paper and 
pDir^iome examples are given in Appendix C. 
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2.6 To what degree are the learning objects common to everyday life?. 

2.7 What 'modes of representation are ysed in the instructional unit? 

2.8 Is inductive or deductive reasbnfng emphasised in the- 
instructional unit? 

3. Adaotiveness ) 
• • a.! How varied is the curriculum in its approach to the - 

3.1.1. grouping used 

3.1.2. amount of direction given 

3.1 .3. media used ^ 

3.1.4. devices of stimulating attention used 
3.1.5.. modes of representation. Msed 

' 3.1.6. reasoning style used 

3.2 How adaptable is the curriculum to an individual student's 

learning rate? 

3.3 How adaptable is the curriculum to an individual student's - 
pre-instructional repertoire? 

3.4 How adaptable is the curriculum to an indi^?idual Student's 
interest? 

3.5 How adaptable is the curriculum to an individual student's 
preferred learning style? ' 

3.6 How adap-tdble is the' curriculum to an individual teacher's style? 

4. fffprtiveness . ' 

On what level of specification are the objectives of the curriculum 

Aated? ^ 
./4.2 What kind of tests are provided to evaluate the attainment of 
th? objectives of the curriculum? 

4.3 What kinds of evaluation studies were carried out during. field 
testing of the curriculum and with what, resul ts? 

5. Administration ' ^ 

5.1 , To what degree is the curriculum self-contained? 

5.2 How demanding is the curriculum in terms of teacher preparation time? 

5.3 What kind and how much teacher training is provided by the 
curriculum developers? 

5.4 What fecial facilities are required to operate the curriculum? 

5.5 What does it cost to operate the curriculum per Student per year? 
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SCHEME 6: Swedish National Board of Education (NystrBm 1974) 
Learning Material Declaration for Grade 7 Mathematics 

1. Product Assessment 

T.T.(R) Assessment of Goal Congruence with the National Curricular ' 
Guidelines (the "LSroplan") o 

1.1.1. Goals and guidelines in the curriculum 

"Does this learning material cater, through its selection of 
subject matter and its work pr(TO^re, for such general, 
overall curricular aims as crittc*! evaluation, independence 
[ ' ' and creativity?" ^->v^ 

1.1.2. Questions on non subject-specific areas of content such as * ' 
interriational issues, issues concerning sex roles. 

1.1.3. Agreement of the content of the learning material with the 
goals and main items of the subject. 

1.2.(R) Assessment of accuracy (objectivity) 
1.3(T,P) Assessment of learning material in operation 

Tables summarizing the responses of teachers on 5~point scales to the 
following statements. 

1.3.1. The learning material as a whole 

"The learning material contributes towards the attainment of the 
goal of the subject". 

1.3.2. Teacher's guide 

"The suggestions reflarding pedagogical disposition in the 
teacher's ggide are practically workable". 

"the timing proposed by the teacher's guide is practically 
, workable". 

1.3.3. Material for the pupils- 

"The. material relates to topical phenomena at home, at school 
■ and .in working life". 

"The material satisfies your requirements concerning technical 
' . design (size of print, layout etc.)". 

"The material is adjusted to suit low performers". 

"The material is adjusted to suit fiormal performers". 

"The material is adjusted to suit high performers". 

Additional tables for this sub-section summarise the responses 

of 75 pupils on 2-point\scales to the following statements. 

"The examples often refer to things I know about"./' 

"The materials are nice/dull" 

"The materials are easy/hard to read". 

"The examples are usually not too difficult and not too easy/ 
^ too difficult". 

"There are usually enough examples/often po examples". 
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1.4(R,T,P) Assessments 

Would you choose it again? (T) 

5-paint scales for pupils in reply to the questions (P):- 
"What do you think of the material you- use in mathematics? 
"How do you like doing mathematics?" 

An open-ended in vi4:at ion to list merits and demerits (R,T) 
Formative .Evaluatijon 

Brief description, and summary table on what was done. 
(No data given but published reports referred to.) 



1.5 



2. 

(2.1 
(2.2 



Product description (completed by producers) 

Teacher material 
Pupil Material 

Tabulated information headed as follows 



Component 


Edi ti on 


Format 


Pri ce 


Use* 


Remarks 




year 


Size 












Number 









♦Marked A for necessary, B for desirable, or C for supplementary 

2.3 ^ Content description '' ~ 

. Legend: 

• exhaustive - very much so 
0 brief - to a certain extent 



2.3*1. 



Blank square - not at all 
Planning ^ 





Teacher -material . 


Pupil material 


Planning covering 






. Level 


• 




. Grade 


• 




. * Section 


• 




The learning material offers no suggestions regarding timetable 
solutions or coorindation with other subjects. 



2.3.2 



Goal description 



ERJC 





Teacher material 


Pupil material 


Goal description 
• regarding 
Knowledge and skills 


\ 

% 
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2.3.3. 


Pedagogical disposition 






• 


Teacher material 


Pupil material 




. Division into basic 
and advanced course^ 


- 


• 




. Arrangements for 
low performers 


■ 0 






. Revi sion instruc- 
tions depending on 
answers to diagnostic 
tests 


0 






. Self-instructional 
design. 




u 




. Reasons given for 
studying sections of 
the subject . ■ . » 








. Reference to 
current problems at 
home, at work and in 
society at large 




• 




. Instructions for 
^cooperation between 
the pupils 


0 






rhe- learning material contains no special 
high performers. ' 


arrangements for 


2.3.4. 


Supplementary particulars 


^ ■ 

;4 



(B) Indicates reviewers* opinions 
(T) Indicates teachers* opinions 
(P) Indicates pupils' opinions 



Taken from the/ publication "Learning Material Declarations - a model 
development", /by Astrid Nystrpnj., Learning Aids Development Section, 
National Boa?d of Education, Stockholm, 1974. 
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SCHEHE 7: The Sussex Scheme 

This scheme is explained i,n Chapter 4 and reproduced in full 
on pages 103 - 108. So only a brief outline is included here. 



Part 1 


INTRODUCTION 


iA 


Basic Facts 


U2 


Author's Rationale 


1.3 


Issues and Perspectives 


Part 2 


DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIALS 


2-1 


Description of Pupil Materials ^ 


2,2 


Description of Teacher Materials 


2.3 


Structure of the Materials 






Part 3 


THE MATERIALS IN USE 


3.1 


Main Features 


3.2 , 


Possible Modifications and Additions 


3*3 


Patterns of use 


3.4 ; . 


"Implications for Implementation^. 


Part 4 


EVALUATION 


4.1 


Other Sources of Evidence 




Fualuai"inn nf Aim^ 


4.3 


Evaluation of Curriculum Strategy 


4.4 


Evaluation of Materials 


4.. 5 


Suitability for the Context 


Part S 


DECISION MAKING IN A SPECIFIC CONTEXT 


(optloVial 


) 


5,1 


Constraints of the Particular Context 


5*2 


^ Possible Patterns of Use 


5.3 


Implementation Strategies 


5.4 


Summary of Decision Issues 


0 


■ t> 
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APPENDIX A , 

Product Description Scheme used by American Institutes for Research 

This scheme was i/secf as a b^sis for the first section of each 
— ^of'a series of 21 Product Development Studies*, dealing wjth the 
developmental history of recent educational products. The studies 
are primarily focuss'ed on the development and difVusion process, so 
■ the sections subse(!;ilent to Product Description are Origins, Product 
Development, Summative Evaluation, Diffusion, Adoption and Future of 
the Product. 

Product Characteristics (less than 1 page) ^ . - 

Name " * ' 

Developer - • 

Distributor 
Focus 

Grade Level 
Target PopuTS^ion 

Rationale for Product (1 - 6 pages) 

Long Range Goals of [product 
Objectives of Product 

Philosophy and Theories supporting product / 

. Description omg tergal s {1 - 8 pages) 
Organization and Format of Materials 
Content of Materials 
Cost of Materials to User i ' 

^ PTocedures for Using Product (2-9 pages) 

VLearner^Acti vi ties 
TeachtJr Activities 

\ Provision for Parent/Community Involvement 
Special Physical Facilities or Equipment 
Recommended Assessment Techniques for Users 



V These studies, published between December 1971 to March 1972, are 
available from American Institutes for Research. *'- 



ERIC 
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A PPENDIX B ' . . , . . ,n-,ix 

Excerpt fro m an analysis of the kit "Oecisions" (Colthurst. 1971) 



DESCRIPTOR 










State from previous knowledge 


^20 








Oesccribe 




-30 






Calculate 






100 


State from lata 




35 






Interpret 










Compare ^ 
Explain ^ * 




35 






-X- — . 




S5 




Extrapolate' 






60 




Analyse , * ^ 

Oeduce 
Synthesis 

Make value judgement 

( 




35 














V 

^_ 9n 




* 





Table showing distribution of tasks between units: 




Measurement is «)hpwn in relative terms, the amount of -time that mi'ght be assumed to 

be involved, 'as a proportion of the total time for tasks. ^ 

In several cases more than one descriptor has been given to each lass ignable cask. • 
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APPENDIX C • 

Excerpt from list of content key words (Hausaler and Pittrtifan, 1973) 

-•^ . . ^ ■ 

V ^^352 Absorption ^ , • 

303 acceleration ^ 
353 ■ acoustics, sound 

'020'/ active' transport through- membrane . s 

"226 acfd, base * * ; / ^^.^ 

029 absorption .» , - n /O \ 

.073 ' ' ageing, death , • * / ' ^ 

511 air masses 

702 algebra ^ ; 

211 alloy, solid, solution . ' - ' 

369 / - alternating curreht, resistance in regard 

* ■ * to alternating current 

062 » " * amino^acids T » 

, 367 _ amperage \ * . 

^235 analylis, qualitative and quantitative 
' ^ 037 ' anatoniy, animal 

051 anatomy, plants, general 

320 angular^momentum ' , 

037 animal anatomy , » . . ^ 

^■ 095 ' >animal classification ^ 

Oil • ^^ani-mal physiology, general (discussion of 

• » • processes) , . - 

.'067 • : - ^ - . animais, reproduction, asexual 

068 * animails^.. reproduction, sexual 
306 * area, volume, distance, length 

- 700 arithmetic 

067 asexual reproduction of animals - ^ 

069 asexual reproduction of plants 
514 atmosphere - earth's 
379. atom " 

200 atoms, elements 
1^604 ' axis . 

048 ' .balance, rotation 

324 balance (the instrument) y 

226 base, acid - •. . 

201 basic matter - kinds of 
010 • behavior , ^ * 
003 biomes (tundra, deserts etc.) . 
101^ biotechnique • , 
014 blood^' • ■ • " 
080 ' body fluids 
'013 body fluids (circulation of) 
205 bonding, chemical 
232 V " burning, combustion, fire, flame 
104 calculus • ^S ' 
023 carligtiydrates ' ■ % 

* 229 catalysis ^ 
^ 038 cells 

^ 055 cell walls • 

362 charge (electrical) 
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APPENDIX D 

Examples of numerically coded questions (Hciussler-Pittman, 1973) 



Column 22 



Column 23 



Column 2f4 



Column 25 



Column 26 



Column 27 



Behavioral Elements of 
Content 

The, student gains knowledge of specific facts 
or The student gains knowledge of conventions 

0 = no 

1 = yes 

The student gains knowledge of scientific 
terminology 

" 0 = no 
1 = yes 

The 'student gains knowledge of concepts of ; 
science 

■ 0 = no 
1 = yes 

The student gains knowledge of classifications 
categories and criteria i 

0 = no 

1 = yes 

The student gains knowledge of information 
sources 
- 0 = no 
1 =>s 




B4. 



Columns - 52 , General elements of content 

Column 51 Relative knowledge - inquiry emphasis 

0 = can't judge, 

1 = the main emphasis on acquisition of knowledge 

2 = the acquisition of knowledge and inquiry 

behaviors -are both emphasised 
.3^= the main emphasis on inquiry behaviors 

Column 52 Quantitati veness of relationships 

0 = not applicable 

1 = niathematically quantitative "^"^^ 

2 = comparatively quantitative 

3 = qualitative 

Columns 53 - 65 Instructional methods 

Column 53 Degree of student direction 

0 = can't detemine 
> 1 = the student receives complete directions on 
how to perform in the instructional unit 

2 = the student has some opportunity to organise 

the instructional unit in his^own way 

3 = the student is autonomous: he is completely 
^ free to organise the instructional unit in 

his own way 

Column 54 Source of student direction 

0 = can't determine 

1 = diVections are given primarily by teacher 

Zy= directions are given primarily by student material 

3 = directions are given by teacher and student 

material with about equal emphasis 

4 = directions are formulated by the students 

themselves 
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CHAPTER 4: INTRODUCTION AND GUIDE TO THE SUSSEX SCHEME 

Scope- and Purpose of the Scheme. » - 

The purpose of the analysis scheme outlined in this chapter is 
to provide guidance for the analysis of a textbook or curriculum 
packacie which has ajnajor efjpe.ct ,Q.n..the:.ra.tlQnale of the. currirulum 
area concerned. For those who are considering the purchase, and use 
of the materials, the .analysis is intended to -provide .ev-idence whic^ 
will guide the decision to adopt, adapt or reject them. For those 
who are already using the materials, the analysis is a_review which 
might lead to a better understanding and a change in the manner of 
their use. Two situations are envisaged: 

1) A situation where one or more potential users conducts the 
analysis on his own account or on behalf of a group of 
fellow- teachers. 

2) A situation where an experienced analyst conducts the analysis 
on behalf of several groups of teachers, who will probably 
work in differing contexts and have differing values. 

In either case the purpose of the analysis is t,o present the evidence 
and not to prejudge the, decision. 

It. should also be mentioned that, while this particular scheme is 
designed for the analysis of curricula which are based on published 
materials, e.g. curriculum packages and textbooks, work is also in 
progress on the problems of analysing curricula which are not materials- 
based. However, even this scheme for materials analysis is designed 
to take into account contextual factors and the degrep to which curricyli 
decisions pre-empte;d by the adoption of particular materials are, likely 
to be chang,ed or suppl^jnented in the process of implementation. 

The Analyst, hfs Trjaining and his Audience 

The scheme may be used at a number of different levels according to 
whether one restricts its scope to issues of practical and immediate 
importance or attempts to ask much more fundamental questions about the 
-rationale and assumptions upon which the materials appear to have been 
.based>: ^In its more restricted form the analysis can usefully take about 
a week to complete provided that the analyst has already got some 
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familiarity with the materials. Although it can be an advantage for 
him to have used the materials it is not essentH*al; and the analyst is 
frequently in the position of being interested in examining new 
materials rather than those already in use. It is however necessary 
' for the analyst to have attended -a training course of at least 30 hour^ 
duration, most of his training time being taken up by guided practice 
(cf. Chapter 5). A more penetrating analysis could take up to a month 
to complete ^nd requires subject expertise, practical teaching experience 
and a considerable understanding' of educational theory, in addition to 
l^^enda^e at a special training course. 

/^-^rther issue -concerns the analyst's relationship with his 
potential audience. The form of the analysis is well suited to 
documentat,ion of tKe materials and to providing evidence for judging them 
in a clear logical manner; but it is not necessarily appropriate for 
conmiunic'ating the critical issues to an audience which wants a simple 
brief rather t^^an a lengthy technical document. In such situations 
tl^e' analyst wi if \sti 1 1 need the scheme to gaifi conmand of his material 
but will have to find a different form for the subsequent presentation 
of his conclusions (cf. Chapter 1). * In essence the scheme provides a 
map which serves two complementary functions; it allows the analyst to 
explore the materials, taking the sections in the order which he finds 
most appropriate and revisiting them when necessary; and it helps him 
to describe where he has been and to suirmarise the issues and the . 
. evidence that he considers most likely to concern his readers. 

The Structure of the , Scheme ^ 

The scheme is divided into five parts, with the fifth part being 
optional , ^ 

1. Introduction. 

2. Description and Analysis of Materials. 

3. The Materials in Use. 

4. Evaluation. 

5. Decision Making in a Specific Context. 

When the analysis is being conducted to inform a decision-making group 
in a specific context, the fifth part should probably be completed. 
But if the analyst has several different user groups in mind, he should 
leave the final part for possible completion by them at a later date. 

o 

ERLC 
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■ • / 

The Introduction (Part 1) gives the basic facts about the matenals, 
their nature*, cost, a"im, function anc audience; summarises the author's 
rationale, if he gives one; and-lists the«main issues and perspectives 
which emerge from the analysis.' Part 2 then describes and analyses the 
content, presentation and structure of the materials, giving special 
attention to indications of pui:pose and to the forms of interaction 
which are envisaged between teacher, pupils and materials. Part 3 on 
'The Materials in Use' then looks at the main features of the materials, 
summarising the curriculum decisions that would necessarily be involved 
in their adoption and assessing the scope or need for modifications or 
additions. This leads to an examination of some different patterns of 
use and likely problems of implementation. 

The Evaluation (Part 4) first provides an opportunity for the 
analyst to summarise any available external ^evidence, whether it comes 
from published reviews and evaluations or from colleagues who have used 
the materials. Then it examines in turn the aims, the intended curriculum 
strategy and the detail of the materials, in order to show where the 
materials 'stand' on each of a range of issues of professional concerrT. 
This provides a convenient way of grouping arguments for and against 
the materials without seeking to prejudge decisions which rightly belong 
to the subsequent decisionrmakers. Issues debated amongst practising 
teachers, subject specialists and educationalists are all considered 
relevant. Part 4 then concludes with a discussion of the suitability 
of the material for use in various contexts. The fifth part focuses 
the evaluation on a specific decision in a specific context by considering 
constraints, patterns of use and implementation strategies; and by 
surrmarising the decision issues for that particular situation. 

PART 1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 Basic Facts 

1 .2 Author's Rationale 

1.3 Issues and Perspectives 

^ . ) ... 

Part 1 is only an introduction and should be kept as brief -as 

possible, though not at the expense of omitting significant points. 

It is intended to orientate the reader and should ensure that he ^ 

enters the analysis with an appropriate and balanced perspective. 

The analyst should not forget that all the points will be expanded 

upon later in the analysis » 
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The first section, 1.1, should be restricfed to. one or two pages 
and should not contain, much more information/th*n is to be found in the 
average^ publ isher's brochure. \ • 

Section 1.2 will ofterf^ve to be omitted -as an author's rationale 
is by no means- a.standardM'eature. Sometimes it will be necessary to 
refer to other publicatians, particularly when the author has also 
written a- 'methods ^ te-xtj| But it is .essential -to include only statements 
that can be properly attrwuted to the author. Inferred explanations or 
justifications are better left to Part 4 where arguments in favour of 
the materials form an important part of the evaluation. There are. also 
cases where the author's statements of intent bear little resemblanoJ . 
to what^he actually did. This can be immediately taken up in Section 1.3, 
which among other things has the function of preventing the reader from 
starting the analysis with an unnecessarily author-domina.ted perspective. 
In general, section 1.2 should, concentrate onany indications the. author 
might have given as to why the materials might be needed, why he selected 
a particular teaching strategy and why he designed the materials in t|iat 
particular form. How has he diagnosed the problem? (Or the market?)j 
What is his strategy for tackling it and how does he explain or justify 
that strategy? ■ ' ' ' i 

Although section 1.3 should be tackled in draft form' at the beginning 
of the analysis, it should not- be finally completed until the very end. 
Its purpose is to summarise the main issues raised by the analysis and 
it serves as a useful guide to the intending reader. It is useful for 
the analyst to attempt it early on as it gives direction to Part 2, the 
Description and Analysis of the Materials. But new issues emerge as the 
analyst is at work; and he is not usually in a position to grasp and 
summarise the issues in a manner which gives some indication of their 
relative importance until he has finished Part 4. ^ 

PART 2^ DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIALS 

2.1 Description of Pupil Materials* 

2.2 Description of Teacher Materials 

2.3 Structure of the Materials 



* We have used the term 'pupil' throughout* the scheme,, but suggest that 

the term 'student' be substituted whenever it is more appropriate, 
i i.e. for pupils over 18 (or over 14?) ^ ' 
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The purpose of Part 2^is to describe the materials and infer 
their structure. It is the one part of the scheme whose usefulness 
has sometimes be^n questioned on. the grounds that potential users should 
inspect the materials themselves after which they would no longer need ' - 
to read a description. We would always urge such an inspection, though 
it is not always convenient or even possible. But in our experience 
prior inspection has not made the description and analysis redundant, 
merely easier to read. In addition to providing essential evidence on 
which the rest of the analysis is based. Part 2 develops an awareness 
and understanding of the materials that is seldom gained from informal 
reading and study, or even from use. The approach is far more analytic 
than a normal prolonged inspection. It brings together in one oldce 
features, such as statements of purpose, implied teacher roles or advice 
on assessment, which are often found scattered and uncoordinated; and it 
- maRes a much more deliberate attempt to elucidate the structuring of the 
content and the sequencing of the pupil's tasks. Since it is quite usual 
to provide only pupil materials or only teacher materials, either 2.1 or 
2.2. will be frequently omitted. ' 

Section 2.1 should include materials such as slides or overhead 
projector transparencies, which are presented by the teacher to the pupil, 
as well as materials to which pupils have personal access. Teacher material 
included within the pupils' books should also be dealt with in this section 
as it contributes to the pupil's vi^ew of 'what it is all about'. Where 
there is more than one najor resource it is usually best to take them 
together through each of sub-sections \. 1 to 2.7 rather than take them, 
consecutively. 

The chief problem in 2.1 and to a lesser extent in 2.2 is achieving 
tfhe ri^Kt balance between quantitative and qualitative information. 
Quantitative information is necessary for. indicating the relative -emphasis 
given to different aspects, of the subject matter or to different types 
of presentation; and this applies both for the materials as .a whole and 
for the content pattern within each individual chapter. The usefulness 
of this quantitative information will however, be largely determined by j 
the ability of the analyst to find suitable descriptors or categories -for ^ i 
.identifying important features of the content, presentation form, pupil | 
exercises and assessment pattern. A careful selection of sample chapters. j 
can limit the amount of time involved; and it is also advisable for the j 
analyst to chec|<i that the categories he intends to use in Part 2 are 
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appropriate for the issues he wishes to discuss in Part 4 /efore embarking 
on any detailed quantitative work. / 

Purely quantitative analysis cannot howeve/ conve^the flavour of the 
materials: this~can only be done qualitatively. T>e categories chosen 
for quantitative analysis may need qualitative illustration either by 
direct quotation or by including photocopied extracts. This is 
particularly useful in 2.1.2. for indicating the general nature of the 
presentation in terms of language, visual style, etc. Another useful 
technique is the precis of a sample section or chapter: in 2.1.1. this, 
can help communicate the flow of the content; and it is often useful in' 
2.1.2. as well. Many analysts prefer not to, separate content from 
presentation and therefore combine 2.1 .1 . and 2.1 .2. 

A careful choice of categories and their exemplification by judicious 
quotation is also critical in sections 2.1.3. and 2.1 !4. Then 2.1.5. and 
2.1.6 are concerned with how the materials may develop pupil expe^ctations 
about what and how they are supposed to learn, and with any attempt that 
the author may make to justify his decisions to the pupil. Relevant 
statements are often quite difficult to find wjien* they are embedded in 
the general text rather than separated out into prefaces or chapter 
introductions. 

Section*2.2. is very similar in structure to section 2.1. but can 
- present problems of a rather different kind. Though teacher material s 
are often much shorter and easier to handle in terms of content and ! 
presentation, some features of their organisation can be almost haphazard. 
Stateme'hts of purpose, statements about content, teaching hints, suggestions 
. for additional pupil activities, and advice on assessments can be so . 
intertwined that sub-sections 2i2.3. to 2.2.7. are quite difficult to 
diSentangle.'^vNevertheless the sorting of advice to teachers, into these 
categories helps to clarify -the essentials of the curriculum strategy 
that is being advocated. Again direct quotations are often the best 
way to get the right connotation, especially when"The author is contorting 
himself to steer a middle course between giving no advice at all and 
teaching his grandmother to suck eggs. 

In moving to section 2.3. the analyst's function changes. He is 
no longer describing the content and style of the material more or less 
as it is presented, but *is inferring its underlying structure. Working 
at this more abstract level requires a greater degree of judgement as 
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the structure is only sometimes described in teacher materials; and 
even then there may be some conflict between the structure described 
and that which might be inferred from a close examination of the 
pupils' materials. 

Sub-sectio.n 2.3.1. gives the analyst the opportunity to point out 
any major points of conflict between the pupfl materials and the teacher 
materials. While direct vContradictions may be rare, differences in ^ 
emphasis are quite common and can elsily lead to misunderstanding. 
Differing impressions may be given as to the purpose of the materials, . 
the balance. and style of.the pupil tasks may not confirm-the claims 
of the teachers' manual and differing areas of content may.be, stressed. 
Many of these points will be treated more fully later in section 2iv3^ 
so sub-section 2.3.1 . -should merely set the scene. Where there are no 
pupil materials, no teacher materials or no obvious points of conflict 
this sub-section. should be omitted. 

2. 3*. 2. examines the coverage of the subject matter and draws on 
material from sub-secti-ons 2 . 1 . 1 . , 2 . 1 .3 . , 2 .2 . 1 and 2 .2 . 3 . It should 
however aim at a more general level than the earlier sections, and 
give special attention to the balance of emphasis between -knowledge, 
skills and attitudes. Any explicit attempt to include values in the 
subject matter should also be noted. Then 2.3.3. takes up issues of 
depth rather than breadth, looking at the generality and the level of 
abstraction of the subject matter from a number of viewpoints. What is 
the balance between factual and conceptual material? What are the links 
between generalisation and examples, conclusion and evidence? Does it 
seek to develop general skills such as language skills, inquiry skills 
and social skills as well as specific subject.skills like map-reading or 
equation-solving? Are the valyes emphasised specific or are they related 
to more general moral principles? 

A question (2.3.4.) is now inserted to find what starting point the 
author has assumed before the analyst proceeds (in 2.3.5.) to see whether 
there is any cumulative build-up of skills or knowledge. Sub-section 
2.3.5. i3 concerned with both structure and sequencing. How are the 
different tc/jDics linked together and are there any obvious reasons for the 
order ir/ which they appear? Is' a conceptual structure being developed? 
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Or a. skill structure? Or a value system? Then 2.3.6. asks about the 
image of the subject matter. Isimaths about 'sums' or history about. 
'Kings and Queens and dates'? Is humanities about* controversial is^sues 
or our cultural heritage?' is science about .experiment or getting the 
answer right? At a more sophisticated level there is the ^u^ion of 
subject m*atter boundaries. Are they strong or weak, i.e. does the 
content move naturally into bther subject areas where the topic demands 
it? Or are such topics careful lyavoi ded? Is "common-sense^knowledge" 
incorporated and developed or pointedly ignored? Can- implicit values 
be deduced from the. choice of topics or even from the choice of examples; 
e.g. stereotyping by associating certain activities with a particular 
class or occupation or sex; or selecting evidence which support;s only 
one side of an argument? 

Sub-sections -2.3.7. and 2-.3.8. cover pupil tasks , /teacher activities, 
assessment, ajid their relationship with the subject matter and with each 
other. In both questions the analyst is looking for changes in emphasis 
and possible reasons for them; for evidence of progression and for 
consi^ehcy between the author's decisions. Finally 2.3.9. examines the 
congruency of any stated objectives with pupil activites and assessment. 

PART 3. THE MATERIALS IN USE ' ^ 

3.1 . Main Features ^C. f 

3.2 Possible Modifi/cations /and Additions 




3.3 Patterns of Us 

3.4 ' Implications for TfnpiWmentation 

In Part 3 the emphasis gradually moves from the materials themselves 
to the schools which use them. Firstly there is a surwnary in section 3.1. 
of the main features of the materials, *as these would have to be endorsed 
by all users; and then in section 3.2. the scope for modifications and 
additions and the need for further planning to fit local contexts is 
carefully, examined. The patterns oi; use described in section 3.3. are 
seen to arise from some combination of the curriculum decisions involved 
in adopting the material (already outlined in 3.1.. and 3.2.) with 
implementation decisions characteristic'of typical school contexts (such 
as timing, grouping of pupils,, articulation -vrrth-tbe^st of the curriculum, 
assessment etc.) This leads naturally to section 3 .4^v?hiQhJ^s solely 
concerned with questions of implementation 
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Section 3.1 has been left deliberately vague as a number of 
approaches are possible. But whether or not the curriculum model 
below IS used, it is essential that the analyst indicates which 
major curriculum decisions would be pre-empted by a decision to adopt 

materials and which would be left open. Most alterations listed 
in^^ would normally be within this pre-detemiined curriculum 
strateg^but it is also possible for the analyst to include adaptive 
alterations\that contravene that strategy, if he thinks they will be 
characteristic of cornnon patterns of use. 

The authors prefer ^o use the simple curriculum model below to 
highlight the main curriculum decisions and indicate their inter;relation- 
ships. Tl.is model assumes that it is possible to view any curriculum 
area in terms of a set of aims and a curriculum strategy for achieving 
those aims; and that the curriculum strategy can be reduced to four 
basic inter-related elements: subject matter, objectives and outcomes; 
teaching; learning and communication methods; and assessment pa'ttern. 
Only the key decisions in each of these four areas should be included 
as too much detail can obscure the general strategy, especially the 
interrelationships between the elements. 

AIMS ^ 



Objectives & 
Outcomes 

X 

Teaching, 
Learning & 
Communication 
Methods 




Subject Matter 



CURRICULUM 



STRATEGY 



Assessment 
Pattern 
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In using this model to complete, section 3.1. we suggest that 
the analyst takes each element in turn and considers the advice 
offered below. 

(a) Subject Matter - A very brief summary of sub-sections 2.3.2 
to. 2. 3, 6 is all that is required. 

(b) Objectives and Outcomes - When, as is not uncommon, -these 
are closely tied to the subject matter, it may be convenient to take 
(a) and (b) together. In either case the analyst should concentrate 

on those objectives which would necessarily be endorsed by the ^ 
adopting school. These can be inferred from the pupil tasks analysed 
in Part 2 jcf. 2.1.3., 2.2.3., 2.3). Author statements of objectives 
(2.1.5, 2.2.5, 2.3.9) should not be ignored, but there is no need to 
accept them at face value. They are often incomplete and unreliable; ^ 
and there is always a danger of confusing hopes with realistic 
expectations. The emphasis should be on the kinds of objective being 
endorsed, and a long list should always be avoided. Outcomes arising 
from attitudinal effects and from implicit values (2.3.6) should also 
be included if analysis of the materials indicates that they should be 
anticipated, even though they may not be endorsed as objectives. 
However in a curriculum where the outcomes are deliberately being left 
very open, the objectives will only be very general; and the analyst should 
not attempt to foreclose the' options. 

(c) Teaching, Learning and Communication Methods - A brief summary 

is needed of the pattern of planjied interactions between teacher and pupi], 
pupil and pupil, and pupil and materials (cf. 2.1.2., 2.2.3, 2.2.6, and 
2.2.7). Decisions about the language and medium of communication should^" 
also be included (cf. 2.1.2). It is important to note to what extent ■ 
the teaching strategy has been comprehensively preplanned or left 
entirely to the individual teacher's discretion. 
^ (d) Assessment pattern - (cf. 2.1.4, 2.2.4, 2.3.8). This should 

include diagnostic and informal assessment by the teacher as well as - 
'end of course' assessment, if it exists; and special attention should 
also be given to assessment .cues which the pupil may pick up from the 
^ material or from his teacher. Though this does not mean that the 
analyst should be unduly speculative. 

Whether or not the above curriculum model has been used, the analyst 
should conclude se'ction 3.1 with a brief summary of the aims that would 
be endorsed by adoption of the materials. These should be suff^iently 
O neral to allow the possibility of alternative curriculum strategies 
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and alternative types of material, but not so general that they could 
be said to apply to all the common curriculum strategies in that 
particular area. Such platitudes would indicate none of the distinctive- 
ness of the materials under analysis. Again the emphasis should be on 
inferring aims from the descriptive analysis in Part 2; and the author's 
stated aims should only be cited where there is corroborative evidence. 
This is also the best place to note any conflicts between the curriculum 
decisions outlined above, relating them where possible to conflicting 
aims or conflicting priorities over aims. 

The same curriculum model can be used in Section 3.2 as a convenient 
way of assessing the scope for modification or expansion of the aims or 
curriculum strategy. Such alterations will not necessarily involve 
materials, as additional content can be introduced by the teacher or 
by project work as well as through pupil materials; and modified 
objectives might be sought through a dif^rent^pattern of teaching. 
However, the analyst should not devote much time to discussing alterations 
which do not relate either to the patterns of use described in section 
3.3 or to remedying criticisms included in Part 4. The scope and need 
for supplementary materials within the curriculum strategy outlined in 
Section 3.1. should also be assessed. " 

' Thus far we have assumed that there is a distinguishable curriculum . 
strategy which woulxi be endorsed by adoption of the materials. Sometimes, 
part-fcularly in the traditional textbooks, the number of pre-empted 
curriculum decisions is so small that the term 'curriculum strategy' 
is hardly appropriate. In such cases one would have to consider whether 
the use of a relatively complex analytic scheme was worthwhile. Where 
there is a sufficient set of curriculum assumptions to justify this 
type of analysis but the curriculum strategy is still fairly sketchy, 
the analyst should clearly state which major curriculum decisions still 
need to be taken and what further planning will need to be done. 
This is also important where^there is. a clear overall strategy but a 
lot of curriculum planning%till needs to be done by the user group 
prior to implementation. 

Sectiqn 3.3., which outlines possible patterns of use for the 
rnaterials, is the hub of the whole scheme. Hitherto we have concentrated 
on the materials^ their underlying structure (2. 3), the curriculum 
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decisions they pre-empt (3.1), and the scope or need for modification 
(3.2). But now it is the user group which moves to the centre of 
attention, and specific proposals are being set out for their 
consideration. Each 'pattern of use' is essentially a proposal to 
use the materials in a particular way with a particular group of 
pupils in a particular currilculum context. Clearly the main details 
of each proposal would need to be left for Part 5, but it is at least 
possible to differentiate alternative patterns of use and outline their 
salient characteristics. Only then is it possible to examine the 
implications for implementation (3.4) and to proceed to an evaluation 
(Part 4) which is not totally divorced from practical issues. 

The patterns of use selected should satisfy one of three conditions: 
they should be known to exist; they should be considered likely to exist; 
or they should be of special interest to the analyst and the user groups 
he has itTmind. Often it is convenient to start with the pattern{s) 
most likely to have been envisaged by the author, then to proceed to 
other patterns which endorse all the pre-empted decisions. Adaptations 
which significantly change one or more pre-empted decisions should only 
be included if they are likely to have special appeal to user groups. 
There is, however, no obligation on the analyst to outline more than 
one pattern of use: the scheme is 'flexible enough to allow several but 
the number actually included should depend primarily on the intended 
readership. It may be convenient to find a short title for each 
pattern as this facilitates reference to them in Part 4. 

If the materials are to be used to prepare pupils for externally- 
set public examinations, their appropriateness for this purpose will 
need to be evaluated; and so will the aims of th^ e/ami nation. This is 
most easily achieved by preparing a special 'Examination Appendix' in 
which the prescribed syMabus, sample papers and relevant evidence from 
the examiners' reports are described and analysed. 

Section 3.4 on implementation does n6t peed any further elaboration. 
It should, however, maintain a certain level of generality so as to 
remain relevant to several possible implementation contexts. Issues 
specific to a particular school should be left for Part 5. 
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PART A. EVALUATION . 

4.1 Other sources of Evidence 

4.2 Evaluation of aims 

4.3 Evaluation of curriculum strategy 

4.4 Evaluation of materials 

4.5 Suitability for the context 

Section 4.1 gives the analyst an opportunity to summarise and comment 
on available external evidence from trials of the materials, user 
reports and published reviews and critrcisms. It may also suggest points 
which need further discussion in the later sections. Its length will 
vary with the extent of the evidence and the time available for tracking 
it down^and sometimes the section will have to be omitted altogether. 

4.1.1. is concerned with the tryout of the materials, and with the 
' use of such information for improving them. Though it obviously fits 
the formally organised curriculum project, it is a[sq relevant to many 
textbooks which have been gradually developed by their authors over a 
period of time, usually starting in the form of worksheets or lesson 
notes, 4.1.2 refers to the effects of tha materials in their published 
form or in pre-publication versions and is likely to be confined to 
formal evaluation studies, if there^have been any. But sub-section 4.1.3 
is concerned largely with informal evidence which the analyst has already 
gathered or might wish to gather from users. 4.1.4 refers to reviews and, 
where there is a lot of published criticism, it may be helpful to cross- 
reference the main evaluation points with those discussed in the later 
sections of Part 4. 4.1.5. is a summary of one particular aspect of the 
previous evidence, the detection of unintended outcomes, and is included 
because this particular aspect of evaluation is so often neglected. 
4.1.6 gives the analyst an opportunity to present evidence on the effects 
of rival or related materials; and 4.1.7 gives him a chance to comment 
on the evaluation evidence in' general, perhaps correcting any false 
impressions that he thinks might result from a brief examination by an 
uncritical reader. 

The rest of Part 4 is very loosely structured because there are 
p * ■ , ■ 

" many possible ways of classifying evaluative points.. Some categories 

are more appropriate to materials of one kind and some to another; and 

different issues will be emphasised by different groups. For example 

practising teachers, subject specialists and educationalists will tend 

Q to raise different points. We have tried to combine some of these 
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different viewpoints in the checklists which accompany. each section 
below. But these checklists should be treated by the analyst as 
"starter kits" from which to develop his own list of issues rather 
than. as "complete packages". This list of issues should first be compiled 
when the analyst does his early version of Part 1; and then revised and 
classified under the headings Aims (4.2), Curriculum Strategy (4.3), 
Materials (4.4) and Suitability (4.5) when the analyst comes to Part 4. 

In section 4.2 the analyst is asked to give arguments for and 
against pursuing the particular aims endorsed by using the materials, and 
to relate this discussion to potentially competing aims and to various 
forms of traditional practice. Our recommendation is to start with 
the patterns of use outlined in section 3.3 because these identify the 
curriculum areas concerned and their articulation with the rest of the 
School curriculum. The analyst then asks himself what alternative 
approaches might occupy these curriculum areas and what aims would be 
associated with them. This enables the discussion to be based on the 
arguments for and against several approaches and not just the one under- 
lying the materials being analysed. If one omits arguments in favour of 
competing approaches, it is still possible to see what will be gained 
by using the materials but it becomes very difficult to see what will 
be lost. 

In presenting these. arguments it is useful to distinguish between 
arguments^ arising from the author's rationale and other arguments in 
favour of the materials; and when some patterns of use involve altering 
the aims, there will be arguments which favour the modified aims 'over 
the authors' aims and vice versa. Our 'starter checklist' of issues for ■ 
consideration in preparing section 4.2 i-s given below. Many of the 
points are overlapping and do not necessarily need separate treatment. 

How does the rationale for this approach compare with those of 
alternative approaches commonly found in schools? 
How does the approach to this 'part curriculum' articul ate with 
differing approaches to the 'whole curriculum'? How does it 
articulate with different school examination policies and 
streaming/setting/banding ^policies? 

Is aji inter-disciplinary or multi -disciplinary appV'oach being 
adopted or rejected and if so, why? 

What aims are being either explicitly or implicitly adopted or 
rejected by (a) the treatment of subject matter (b) the general 
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pedagogic approach (c) the nature of the assessment? 
To what extent are the materials t^elevant to vocational 
needs, to education for citizenship and changing social 
demands, or to pupil interests? ^ , ■ 

To what extent do the materials contribute, to the personal 
development of pupils in terms of arousing new interests, 
promoting autonomous decision-making, developing standards 
. of judgement, contributing to socio-emotional development, 
encouraging creativity, etc.? 

The discussion now moves on from aims, to possible curriculum 
strategies for achieving the aims. In Section 4.3 the aims of this 
•part-curriculum' are taken as given, and the analyst proceeds as if 
the discussion in 4'.''2 had been xesolved in favour of the mat&riaVs. 
From this standpoint he has to consider both the curriculum strategies 
identified in Section 3.3 and possible alternative strategies for 
■achieving the same aims. These alternatives may be derived from 
current practise in schools or from criticisms of current practise; 
and may differ from that assumed or advocated by the author in one 
or more aspects. So the analyst may wish either to take the adopted 
strategy and examine possible modifications, perhaps considering in 
turn each of the four elements of our curriculum model (Subject 
Matter, Objectives and Outcomes, Teaching Learning and Coirmuni cation 
Methods, Assessment Pattern); or else to outline radically different 
alternatives and use these as the aims for his discussion. Our 'starter 
checklist' of issues for consideration in preparing Section 4.3 is 
given below. Some are overlapping' and -some are only relevant to 
particular curriculum areas. Some may have been at least partially 
discussed in Section 4.2 and unnecessary repetition should be avoided. 

How does the curriculum strategy compare with existing strategies 
" commonly found in schools? What practical and theoretical 

arguments can be used to justify or criticise the differences? 

Is the curriculum strategy consistent with the aims, and are the 

main curriculum decisions consistent with each other? 

How does the selection and treatment of the subject matter fit in 

with the range of professional views? 

Is the image of the subject matter being communicated appropriate 
for the aims^ 

Is the subject matter strongly or weakly bounded with respect to 
(a) other fields of enquiry (b) common sense knowledge? 
In what ways, if at all, is subject methodology being developed? 
To what extent are the methods of inquiry, forms of evidence and 
types of justification representative of the fields of study? 
If there has been an uneven selection, what appears to be the 
reason fOr it? / , 

How are controversial issues treated? Are specific value positions 
,{a) assumed (b) recommended (c) criticized (d) put up for discussion 
or (e) mentioned without comment? 
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Is the curriculum strategy consistent with theories of child 
development? How do the teaching, learning and cormiuni cation 
methods fit various pedagogic theories and common pedagogic 
practises? 

Are the media of communication appropriate? 
Is the language appropriate? 

Are the pupil activities sufficiently varied, and adaptable to 

individual needs and preferences? ... 

What possibility do the materials offer for (a) independent study 

(b) group study (c) revision (d) remedial work (e) enrichment? 
What is the likelihood of reasonable success for a * 

large proportion of pupils? . 

What opportunities. or difficulties are there in using the materials 

in-classrooms where particular approaches to assessment exist? 

Is there sufficient provision for feedback to the pupil on his 

performance? 

How appropriate is the curriculum strategy for specific examination 
purposes? 

In. Section 4.4 the analyst finally turns his attention to the 
materials themselves and their adequacy for their assigned purpose. 
It is assumed that the discussions of aims (4.2) and curriculum strategy 
(4.3) have been successfully resolved and with them the general role of 
the materials. What is still at issue is the detailed design of the 
materials. Our 'starter checklist' of issues for consideration in 
preparing Section 4.4 is' given below. Again it is important to avoid 
repetition of points discussed in the earlier sections. 

How do the materials measure up to common practical criticisms of 
similar or rival materials? . 
HOW accessible are the materials to various types of pupil in terms 
of (a) assumptions about prerequisites (b) comprehension 

(c) pacing (d) maturation? . u 
How well is the pupil oriented towards v/hat he is supposed to. be 
learning and what its relevance is? ^. . i i 
How appropriate is, the structuring, frequency and difficulty level 
of pupil exercises? 

Is appropriate use made of integrative and/or organising features 

such $s overviews, conceptual maps and summary diagrams? 

Is there sufficient use of examples and are the examples those 

best suited for developing the desired concepts? 

To what extent do the materials 

(a) reflect particular cultural environments or social contexts 

(b) indicate prejudice or stereotyping 

c) imply a consensus on political or social issties? ^ 
What implicit values can be detected in the selection or interpretation 
of information? 

Is the subject matter accurate and up-to-date? 

Is the terminology and/or symbol system common or esoteric; and does 
it help or hinder understanding? u ^ n 

Are the materials easy to use in the classroom, and will they last.' 
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The last section, 4.5 is primarily concerned with questions of 
feasibility and takes into account the implications for implementation 
discussed in Section 3.4. Its purpose is to evaluate the proposals 
set out in 3.3 in the light of existing school practices, personnel 
and resources. Issues of cost, time, facilities, organisation and 
'\eacher knowledge, skills and attitudes all need to be dealt with. 
Since these have already been covered in Section 3.4 no further 
checklist is needed. 

Throughout Part 4 the analyst has to decide how to present each 
evalaati on issue. Bearing in mind that his role should.be both 
neutral and penetrating, two possible approaches are recoirmended: 
one, which is probably more suited to rationale issues, is first to 
indicate the nature of the professional debate over a group of issues 
and then to show where the particular materials fit in; and the 
other is to outline arguments for and against the particular aspect 
of the materials or curriculum strategy under consideration. Whichever 
approach is used the weighting of separate criteria should be left to 
the decision maker and^ not pre-empted by the analyst; and if the 
analyst's judgement on a specific point is likely to be controversial, 
it is best to present an open verdict and to concentrate on presenting 
the relevant evi'dence. 

PART 5. DECISION MAKING IN A SPECIFIC CONTEXT 

Part 5 should only be completed^by a member of the proposed user 
group. In some cases he may have been the analyst who prepared Parts 
1 - 4, but often he will not be. In 5.1 he examines the freedom of 
manoeuvre within that particular school and the constraints in terms 
of resources, facilities, school aims and articulation with the rest of 



would be a summary o7 the main de'cision issues for that particular 
user group in that particular context. It might for example consist 
of a short set of questions such as: 

Do we want this .kind of approach? 

Is it feasible? 

Are these the best materials 'available? 
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Have we the people to teach it? 

Can we bear the cost? 
accompanied by a brief sunmary for the arguments for and against, cross- 
referenced to the relevant sections of the analysis. 

Conducting an Analysis 

. Individual analysts will always want to work in different ways, but 
it is nevertheless worth making some general suggestions about how they 
might proceed. For example it is not usually advisable to start at the 
beginning of the analysis sqheme and work straight through it. At the 
very least it is helpful to go through the scheme twice, making -general 
notes the first time and writing up each section in detail the second 
time. On the first run through it is probably best to follow the 
order of the scheme and to make preliminary decisions on each section on 
the points to be covered, the descriptive or evaluative categories to be 
used and the general approach to be adopted. It will then be clear on 
the second run through whether these preliminary decisions need altering 
in order to ensure that Part 2 provides the necessary evidence for Part 4, 
and that unnecessary overlap between sedtions is avoided, etc. There is 
an Inevitable tendency towards repetition which stems from an exhaustive 
instrument whose categories by their very nature cannot always be 
.rigorously separated. The remedy is to be aware of the di ffiailj;)i--ami''''''^ 
td use judicious cross-referencing, balanciTfig the.3RBcy5nce of too much* 
repetition against the. inconvenience of too muih flipping backwards and 
forwards* For this* reason we strongly recommend completing Part 2 first 
then Part 3, then Part 4 and finally Part 1. . ^ 

Then lastly, there is the problem of coiniiuni cation. The analyst 
is urged, to keep his potential readership in mind throughout and to 
adjust his linguistic ^style and his vocabulary accordingly. 
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SUSSEX SCHEME FOR THE ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



DECEMBER 1974 VERSION ^ f 




Part 1 INTRODUCTION 

1 .1 Basic Facts 

1.2 ' Author's Rationale 
^^-'^.3 Issues and Perspectives 

Part 2 — BESCRIPJION AND ANALYSIS OF THE fWERIALS 

2.1 Description of Pupil Materials 

2.2 Description of Teacher Materials 

2.3 Structure of the Materials 

Part 3 THE MATERIALS IN USE 

3.1 Main Features 

3.2 Possible Modifications and Additions 

3.3 Patterns of Use 

3.4 Implications for Implementation 

Pa»'t 4 EVALUATION 

'4.1 Other Sources of Evidence 

4.2 Evaluation of Aims 

4.3 Evaluation of Curriculum Strategy 

4.4 Evaluation of MaterialSs^ 

4.5 ' Suitability for the Context 

Part 5 DECISION 'MAKING IN A SPECIFIC CONTEXT 
(Optional) 

5.1 . Cons'traints of the Particular Context 

5.2 Possible Patterns of Use 

5.3 Implementation Strategies 

5.4 " Summary of Decision Issues 
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PART 1. INIRODUCTION 



1.1 Basic Facts 



1.1.1 State briefly the author(s), title(s),date(s)i publisher 
ar\d price(5.) . -Where the material consists of more than one physical 

' resource (e.g. a book, a tape, a set of slides or a pack of worksheets), 

--list each one separately apd indicate its size in terms of number of 
pages, numi?er of items, minutes of running time, etc. Also state 
whether the resource is primarily intended for pupil use or teacher 
use. 

1.1.2 What does the material, in its own terms, state to be its 
aim and function? 

1.1.3 State briefly the target audience and situation; e.^. pupil's 
age, interests and ability range, examination orientation, type of 
school and course duration 

1.1.4 What provision, if any, was made for testing the material in 
^, draft form and revising it prior to publication? 

1.1.5 If it is helpful, prepare an informative appendix on the 
author(s) credentials and background. Include any other relevant 
publications; and, where an official project is concerned, its early 
history and original brief. 

1 . 2 Author's Rationale ^ 

Sumnarise any explanation or ^justification for the materials 
provided by the author, either in the materials under analysis or, 
if particularly relevant, in other publications. 

1.3 Issues and Perspectives 

Indicate the main issueis raised by the analysis* 

PART 2. DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIALS 
2.1 Description of Pupil Materials 

2.1.1 Describe the content of the material, using any of the 
techniques listed below that seem appropriate. 

Listing major topics; titles or groups of chapters; 

chapter headings; sub-chapter arrangement; recurring 

themes; topics' listed in the index. 

Sampling the material by selecting typical' or important , 
sections and describing their contents at a detailed level. 
Q Indicating in quantitative terms the relative emphasis given 

^|^(]] . to different aspects of the subject matter. 

hminniBTirfTiTiaiia 




; . rfi-'^trlbe the presentation form of the material , and 

r^'i^t-' ^-f to the. various categories of content. 
> C^'.vcnbe the pupil exercises or tasks that are included 

riiUt^>"id1; and indicate how frequently each type of/'iiask 
*• ^*f*'> 3nd how the tasks are sequenced and/or repeated./ / 
i 14 i.ist any explicit statements on pupil assessmert)/; and note 
* 5-^:^1 r^nfs^ tf5ts or assessment schemes -(indicating b^th the 
?M5t:>,Arf' r/f 3ny ^ecifi^c assessment instruments and the structure. 

niv 3'.«:<essJT:ent pattern as a whole) . 
•'■''i !■ m;t» sufnnarise or describe any statements of purpose, 
e'^'^' :;r 'vr;;-«H;tne'S included in the pupil material. 
. '.t Lii*t and ei^t^mate the frequency and significance of 
,r.r»-.;i;.m'i to the pupil to refer to his teacher or to use special 
7'^ n^K-jtivf^ly sc^irce facilities. 
- K 7 Wnere there is more than one-physisal resource, indicate 

?r?ter-relationships between them in terms of cross-referencing 
:>*liienc?fi>7 and repetition, both of content and of pupil tasks. 

^P>.cdPt'^'0" of t he Teacher Materials 
.\^.A Indicate where material for the tdacher is to be found, 
fip<.rribe -the content of the ^teacher 's materi^ls*as a whole, 
.i^sng af^y af the technl/jues listed under 2J.1 that seem appropriate. 

Describe the presentation form of the material. 

Describe any additional pupil roles or tasks that are 
rrf:*ntTOited or included; and indicate the frequency and sequencing. 

r>2.4 list any explicit statements on pupil assessment; and^note ■ 
ex.^nples of tests or assessment schemes (indicating both the nature 
^jf any specific assessment instruments and the structure of the 
assessment pattern as a whole). 

2.2.^r list, suirmarise or describe any statements ofT^,UT::pose , aim. 
or objectives that are included in the teacher's mat/n^al; and 
indicate whether they referl to learning by (a) the pupil or (b) the 
teacher. : 

2i2,6 Describe the teacher tasks and roles that 5re stated in the- 
materials; and indicate the extent of their demands on the teacher ',s 
time. 

2.2,7* List any statements about the need for^ further resourpes or 
special facilities. 
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2.3- Structure of the Materials ■ ' % 

2.'3.1 How do pupil materials ajid teacher materials fit together 
and are there any obvious points of conflict? 

2.3.2 Describe the coverage of the subject matter in terms of 
knovfledge, skills and attitudes. To what extent is the 
material explicitly cqncerned with the presentation of values 
or the development of attitudes? ^ 

2.3.3 Indicate the -generality .and the level of abstraction of 
the subject matter. Does it mainly consist of factual material 

or does it. try to commurricate specific concepts, general concepts ■ 
or principles? What are the roles of illustrations, applications 
and examp^les? What kinds of argument are used and how much 
supporting evidence is given? Does it develop specific techniques , 
or general patterns. of behaviour? , 

2.3.4 What pre-requi si te knowledge and skills are needed by the 
pupil? 

2.3.5 How is the subject matter organised in terms of structure,, 
sequence or cumulative Build-up; and how do the pupil tasks 
change?^ 

2.3.6 What image of the subject matter is most likely to be 
communicated? What are its boundaries and what are its chief 
concerns? What implicit Values can be detected in the selection 
or interpretation of information? 

2.3.7 . How do pupil tasks and teacher activities relate to each other 
and how do they vary with the subject matter? - 

2.3.8 How 'is the assessment related to pupil tasks ( congruency?) 
and to the subject matter (uniformity of emphasis?) 

2.3.9 Where and if there^ are stated objectives how do these 
relate to pupil tasks and to the assessment pattern? 

PART 3. THE MATERIALS IN USE 

3.1 Main features ' 

Summaris.^ the main features of the materials and the 
recommended pattern of use, indicating which curriculum decisions 
would be pre-empted by the decision to adopt the materials' and which 
would still be the responsibility of the user group. : 
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The authors have found a curriculum model especially useful 
for bringing out the main features and their inter-re.lation- 
ships; and this approach is QUtlined in the Introduction and 
Guide. It is not built into the scheme becausesome 
authorities prefer to operate without such a model. 

3.2 Possible Modifications and Additions 

Describe ways in which the materials or the recommended patterns 
of use may be modified or supplemented when implementing a curriculum 
based on them. Indicate where, there is no scope for alteration within 
the terms of the overall curriculum strategy, and note how much 
further curriculum planning is likely to be necessary. 

3.3 Patterns of Use 

Describe some possible .patterns of use in the context of the 
overall school curriculum. Which pupils are involvecl and when? How 
does it relate to areas of the curriculum which come before it and 
after it? What, if any, modifications and additions are to be 
incorporated? What, if any, form of assessment is intended? 

3.4 Implications for Implementation 

3.4' 1 How much teacher time is needed prior to implementation for 
activities such as gaining familiarity with the curriculum, further 
planning,- and selecting or producing further materials? 

3.4.2 How much of his time and energy is likely to be committed 
a) in the first year b) subsequently? 

3.4.3 What are the implications for the school in terms of teacher 
provision, in-service training, special facilities and finance? 

3.4.4 Discuss the impl i cations "for the pupil with reference to * 
subject selection, examination' focus and future employment. 

3.4.5 What knowledge, skills and attitudes are demanded of the teacher? 

3.4.6 Discuss the implications for the school in terms of school aims 
and the articulation of this curriculum area with those preceding, 
accompanying or following it. 

3.4.7 Discuss the implications for the school district and the 
community in terms of attitudes, provision of in-service trainijig and 
special facilities and finance. 

3.4.8 What major problems are likgly to result from implementation in 
probable non-ideal situations? 
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PART 4. EVALUATION ^ ^ 

4.1 Other Sources of Evidence ^ 

4.1.1 The development of the resource. 

(i) What evidence of developmental testing is available? 
(i.e. testing that is primarily intended to show how 
the resource can be improved) . 

(ii) Is there evidence that improvements resulted from the 
development phase? 

4.1.2 Validation » 

(i) What reports are available from the author, publisher or 
independent evaluator? 

(ii) Was the evaluation qualitative or quantitative? 

(iii) What was the evidence of final validation? 

4.1.3 What information about the uskrs of the resource and their 
experience is available? 

4.1.4 Where has the resource been reviewed and what were the major 
evaluative comments? 

4.1.5 What unintended outcomes or s.ide-effects have been reported? 

4.1.6 Is there any evaluative evidence from comparable and similar 
resources? 

4.1.7 The analyst is invited to comment on the evaluation evidence 
available in terms of its relevance to users supporting differing 
aims and strategies. . , 

4.2 Give arguments for and against pursuing the particular aims 
endorsed by the material in this area of the curriculum. Relate your 
arguments tcf^potentially competing aims, the patterns of use outlined 
in Part 3 and various-^ forjns of traditional practice. 

4.3 Give arguments for and against the particular curriculum 
strategy assumed or advocated for achieving these aims, again relating 
your arguments to potentially competing strategies, the patterns of use 
outlined in Part 3 and various forms of traditional practice. 

4.4 .Evaluate the materials and their adequacy for supporting the 
aims and curriculum strategy. 

4.5 Giving special attention to patterns of use (3.3) and implementation 
problems (3.4) evaluate the feasibility of using the materials in various 
contexts.. . 
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CHAPTER .5: THE TRAINING OF ANALYSTS 

The quality of an analysi swill always depend on the knowledge, 
.experience and ability of the analyst. So there .is no theoretical 
limit to. the amount of training which an analyst may receive. But, 
if the training is long, only a small part of it will normally be 
devoted to specific analytic techniques. Most of it will be spent 
in deepening the prospective analyst's understanding of .curri cul um 
problems and issues. As mentioned in Chapter K the project's 
experience with training analysts has been of two. kinds: as one of 
four modules in a o;ie-year full time M.A. course for experienced 
teachers, lecturers and advisors; and as a separate in-service 
training activity in the form of a 1 Week Workshop. Since Chapter 2 
has already discussed possible roles and goals for these training 
activities, this chapter will concentrate on the training process 
itself, especially on the 1 Week Workshop. Unlike the longer course 
these workshops are concerned with curriculum analysis alone and not 
with any other form of curriculum study. 

The Project's Rationale and Strategy for 1 Week Workshops 

Our approach to the running of 1 Week Workshops for teachers was 
strongly influenced by previous work at Sussex in the field of in- 
service education (Eraut, 1972b), which had convinced us that in-service 
education was most productive when it steinned from a problem of special 
concern to an individual school. Moreover, the role of the providing 
agent should be one of consultant rather than expert; and the activity 
should resemble cooperative problem-solving rather than the 
unilateral dissemination of "solutions". Experience in teacher 
centres had also shdwn that relatively unstructured discussions amongst 
teachers could help develop a self-questioning atmosphere, provided 
that they were ultimately directed towards some mutually agreed useful 
purpose. Too much structure stifles self-evaluation and the internalis- 
ation of, ideas, but too little structure induces frustration and unease. 

All these considerations led to the formulation of the following 
strategy for curriculum analysis workshops. 
1. Analyses should be conducted in small groups both to gain 
maximum advantage of the atmosphere created by "peer-group discussions" 
and to achieve the divergent approach to evaluation advocated by the 
project (cf. Chapters 2,3 and 4), 
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2. The choice of the material to be analysed should be bas^li on the- 
needs of the participant, the only restrictions on his choi^^ being 
the desirability of incorporating him within a group (2 bej^g the 
minimum size) . / 

3. There should be delicate pressure in each group to/omplete an 
^embryo-analysis' by the end of the week. (i.e. a draf^^ analysis with 
most sections finished, even if some are only in note.Vomi.) This 
should be sufficient to maintain a sense of purpose >d give a feeling 
of achievement without making the participants feeV that they are 
being railroaded. 

4. There should be very little structured inpi^rt from the course 
leader, nearly all the structure being provide^ by the scheme itself. 

5. The role of the course leader, should be -i.\\at of process-helper 
rather than expert, his attention being equf.lly divided between the 
dynamics of the interactions within and between groups, the production 
of 'embryo-analyses' by each of the 9rou;% and the gradual development 
of understanding about the Sussex Schema in particular and curriculum 
analysis in fleneral. 

For each participant, the mininwm aim for the workshops would be 
that as a result of co-producing ap 'embryo-analysis', he would: 

(a) have greater understamtfng of some curriculum materials 
being used in or of sp€icial interest to his schoal . 

(b) be able to complete ^he analysis on his own with no mare 
than 30 hours of further work, and 

(c) understand the Sussex Scheme and be able to use it without 
further help. 

Beyond this minimum, we wpuld hope that he had 

(d) acquired a posf ti ve atti tude towards curriculum analysis 

(e) increased his^ understanding of curriculum probleijis in general 

(f) become more $elf-evaluati ve, and 

(g) formed relationships with the participants likely to be of 
value in thfe future. 

Our experience with workshops shorter than a week in duration has 
confirmed our view that a whole week is essential, this being interpreted 
as about 30 working hours over a' concentrated period — either 9 a.m. - 
5 p.m. for 5 days on a non-residential course, or mid-day Monday to 
mid-day Friday on a residential course which includes evening work. 
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Some critics have suggested that a more directed approach would 
allow the workshop to be shortened, but this fails to take into account 
the time which it takes even a self-selected and outstandingly intelligent 
group of teachers to become accustomed to the process of curriculum 
'analysis. The only way to learri about curriculum analysis is to do it; 
and even the most sopnisticated workshop participants, who have spent 
considerable time reading our papers beforehand, have confirmed this. 
Moreover, it takes at least two and usually three days for participants 
.to realise the nature of the activity in which they are engaged and to 
grasp some of the key concepts and principles of the Sussex Scheme; e*g. 
the concepts of "issue", "curriculum strategy" and "pattern of use", 
the relationship between analytic description and evaluation, and the 
divergent approach to evaluation. This applies to teachers in colleges 
of education who are. used to reading books and discussing issues at a 
relatively abstract level, as well as to school teachers for whom the 
whole vocabulary of the scheme, simple and practical as we have tried 
to make it, tends at first sight to appear like a foreign'language. 
A course rather than a workshpp would lead to assimilation and token 
understanding of the scheme, with little experience in trying to use it; 
whereas the full week of guided practice allows for the gradual 
accommodation of concepts and the proper internalisation of the scheme. 
We would also predict that forcing the pace would create strong antipathies 
in which the scheme's proponents were identified as 'ivory tower do-gooders' 
instead of the slowly growing recognition, which results from the present 
less directive strategy, that there might be some people outside the 
classroom who actually had something to offer. 

Although working in small groups may slow up the process of 
producing an analysis, it offers valuable psychological support in the 
early stages of the workshop when the participants are still trying to 
understand what analysis is all about and are therefore most susceptible 
to disillusion. They need to realise that their genuine difficulties are 
shared and not peculiar to themselves. As one participant said: 

"At the beginning of the workshop, I encountered four unknowns: 
^ the group in which I was to work, the materials I was to analyse, 

the scheme I, was to use and the language of the curriculum 

jspecialist." ^ . . 

The group also exerts a broadening effect on almost all participants, 
especially if it is heterogeneous » The resultant analysis may be 
O less complete than that produced by an individual, but the variety of 
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views will be greater and the 'chance of missing important points 
considerably reduced. The peer-grjDup environment also increases 
the likelihood that the personal experience of the participants will 
be taken seriously and used to advantage, rather than disregarded 
because of the misguided view that more valid academic knowledge 
exists*. Then finally, there is the analogy between the group in the 
workshop and a group of decision-makers in a school, with a workshop . 
group providing a model of how a school might profitably decide 
whether to adopt, adapt, or reject some new curriculum materials. 

An additional advantage of the group situation is that it eases 
the role of the workshop leader. He can sit with a group without 
interrupting the discussion and carefully assess whether he can help 
it along or would do better to leave Tt~alone. His judgement as to who 
needs what kind of support when is enormously improved by this 
•eavesdropping facility' 

The Preparation and Organization of Workshops 

Recruitment to our workshops has hitherto been based on voluntary 
applications, secured through a combination of informal contacts via 
professional networks and selective invitations to heads of institutions. 
While the voluntary self-selection process ensured at least initial 
motivation, we used our publicity arrangements to try and achieve a 
heterogeneous group of between 20 to 30 people. This can be sub- 
divided intp 4 to 7 analysis groups with 2 to 6 people in each. We have 
found that mixed groups of teachers, advisers and lecturers irr colleges 
or universities are particularly valuable as each tends to contribute 
a different perspective to an analysis and they learn a great deaT from 
each other. Where integrated curricula are being considered, an 
appropriate mix of subject specialisms is also desirable. We have yet ■ 
to try a workshop in which all the groups analysed the same materials 
and compared notes at intervals; but we can see that it might have 
decided advantages. On the other hand there is a remarkable sense of 
common purpose when groups are working in quite differejit areas of the 
curriculum, derived perhaps from the feeling that all are engaged in the 
common task of replanning the whole curriculum. 
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The period of contact before the workshop begins is of special 
importance both because it help^ to establish the right relationship 
between the workshop leader and prospective participants and because 
it increases the likelihood of proper preparation. An initial letter 
to find out which material each participant would prefer to analyse can 
be followed up by a telephone call once the likely groupings for the 
workshop have become apparent. Since people prefer to work in groups 
it is usually not too difficult to negotiate a final decision which is 
compatible both with the needs of the participants and with the needs of 
the workshop. At the same time the workshop organiser has to make 
special enquiries about the availability of materials. Not all 
participants have to bring them to the workshop. Hence materials may 
have to be borrowed from the publishers, a local library, or a local 
education institution. This can take some time, so decisions on the 
analysis groups must be made relatively early. 

Well before the workshop all participants are sent the following: 

A short paper (4 pp.) entitled 'Aims for Curriculum Analysis 
Workshops', which incorporates some of the ideas in the last 
section of Chapter 2. 

The Introduction and Guide to the Sussex Scheme (Chapter 4) 
The Sussex Scheine itself (Chapter 4) 

A sample analysis of materials likely to be of interest to each 
particular participant (i.e. different sample analyses are sent 
to different people) 
A timetable for the workshop 

A list of participants and probable analysis groups 
In addition to sending these documents, we strongly advise all participants 
to familiarise themselves as much as possible with the materials they are 
going to analyse, especially with the teachers' manual if there is one. 
Inevitably we find in practice that some participants coroe unprepared, 
but the early contact has usually helped to encourage a reasonable level 
of preparation. The careful negotiation involved in forming the analysis 
groups also creates an initial atmosphere in which the participants 
•already know' the workshop leader and feel that, he is concerned for their 
own special problems. 
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The advantages of making the workshop residential are threefold; 
more time is available for the analysis work itself; the participants 
can concentrate on the work without any external distractions; and 
there is greater time and opportunity for informal discussion. 
This last point is not insignificant because any group of teachers have 
a strong need for 'professional gossip' when they meet together and 
this activity plays an important role in forming useful professional links 
and in diffusing new ideas. Any in-service activity which allows it is 
helping to counteract the isolation of the teacher in his classroom; 
and to prevent it is usually to court disaster. 

The workshop timetable should be fairly flexible as different 
groups seem to work in different ways and throw up different. needs.. 
We now feel fairly confident about the best way to organise the first 
two days and the last day. but always take the middle period of the 
workshop 'as it comes*. A typical timetable is attached as an appendix 
to this chapter. It only includes three plenary sessions; an introductory 
session in which the course organiser leads a discussion on the 
preparatory papers with special emphasis on the aims and usefulness 
of curriculum analysis; a final-day session in which the analysis groups 
report on their work; and an evaluation session in which the scheme, the 
workshop, and possible future activities are discussed. 

The scheme itself is reintroduced, one part at a time, during the 
first half of the workshop. In each case there is a short presentation 
to indicate how some of the sample analyses sent to participants (and 
available for further inspection at the workshop) had tackled the problems 
posed by that particular part of the analysis scheme. This presentation 
varies from 10 to 30 minutes in length and is usually followed by a 
brief discussion, after which the participants disperse into their analysis 
groups. The precise timing of these 'inputs' on the scheme is not too 
critical, but we have found that allocating the remainder of the first - 
day to the discussion of issues is always very successful. This aspect 
of the scheme is not too difficult to understand, all group members can 
participate readily and most of their initial reactions to the material 
can be translated .into issues of some form or another. Starting with 
issues also gives a useful sense of direction to the rest Pf the analysis'; 
and it is well supported by the checklists of evaluation points included 
' in Chapter 4. We would also recommend completing the four short inputs on 
Q the scheme during the first half of the workshop so that the analysis 
ERylC ^''^"Ps ^ undistrubed period for producing their analyses. 
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The introduction of 'work in progress' discussions into the middle 
of a workshop can also be beneficial , but they should be kept as brief 
as possible'. If they are timetabled to start an hour before lunch or 
dinner it is easier to keep them to a reasonable length and informal 
discussion can continue subsequently over the meal. The decision to 
include such discussions is best made during the workshop itself 
whenever the organiser senses the need. 

We have usually staffed the workshop with one full-time workshop 
leader and given him part-time support from a second member of the 
project team. But now that the developmental phase of the scheme and 
the workshop strategy is over we see no need for more than one.-^ 

His role as process helper, however, is not an easy one. In the 
early stages he is primarily concerned with seeing that all members 
feel free to contribute to their working groups, and that the groups 
use the knowledge and experience of members to the maximum advantage. 
He can help an 'awkward' group to establish a language for communication 
and see that they discuss both practical and theoretical issues. 
In the next phase his main responsibility is. to help the groups 
understand the scheme and sort out how they are going to apply it 
to their particular set of materials. In particular, terms like 
'curriculum strategy' and 'pattern of use' often cause difficulty. 
Then in the final phase he has to provide gentle encouragement as the 
groups try and complete their analyses, and to discourage taSk-avoidance 
Two special problems at this stage are the tendency for some groups to 
adopt a convergent rather than a divergent approach to evaluation, and a 
common failure to realise how much the analysis as a whole depends on 
evidence which can only be provided by a thorough desfcription. 
Activities such as profile analysis (cf. Chapters 3 and 4) develop 
a deeper knowledge of the material, and the problem of finding suitable 
descriptors for categorising content, form and exercises forces the 
student: into an analytic frame of mind. 

Outcomes of the Workshops 

We discussed seven possible aims for our workshops earlier in this 
chapter, but how realistic are they? It depends very much on the • 
participant and his analysis group, and on the kind of material they 
were analysing; and this is especially true for the second aim of 
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producing an 'embryo analysis* that was sufficiently complete to be 
capable of being finished within a further 30 working hours. This 
aim is only achievable with relatively compact sets of materials, as 
analyses of complicated packs for integrated humanities or language 
courses usually take much longer. All participants would agree^/^ 
that the first aim of acquiring greater understanding of a specific 
set of materials had been accomplished, and most would feel confident 
about using the scheme on their own even though they would prefer to 
work in groups and have access to expert advice. 

We were, naturally, a little disappointed by the product outcomes 
since it was clearly impossible to produce a publishable analysis within 
a week. But we were more tlian delighted by the pY-ocess dutcomes. 
The evaluation sessions at the end of each workshop and the subsequent 
feedbacK from participants indicated that considerable progress had been 
made on all four of the aims 'beyond minimum'. All were enthusiastic 
about the activity of curriculum analysis and most saw potential 
applications to their own working situations. Many were self-questioning 
and prepared to discuss their personal classroom problems; and several 
valuable professional links were forged. We even received a number of 
unsolicited letters thanking us for the workshop and stating how 
valuable people had found it. 

More Advanced Training 

As mentioned earlier, additional training beyond the 1-week 
workshop needs to concentrate more on curriculum study in general and 
less on curriculum analysis in particular. There are many possible 
approaches to this problem and we would not wish to make any judgements 
on the basis of our own limited experience within the single context 
. of the Sussex M.A. Course. What We would claim, however, is that 
a 1-week workshop of the type already described, and with an obligation 
to complete the 'embryo analyses' in the subsequent week can provide 
a remarkably successful start to such trainins, socially as well as 
academically. Published analyses can provide valuable support foe 
courses of curriculum study; and the production of ai^t analysis for 
final assessment can help bring such courses to a fitting conclusion. 
How best to construct such courses is,, however, a problem which waits 
to be resolved by further research and development. 
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GLOSSARY 



The sole purpose of this glossary is to explain how the authors 
have used certain technical terms. It is not intended to be 
definitive. 



Adversary Model. An approach to evaluation modelled on legal procedures 

in which two oppos.irlg advocates argue the cases For and Against the 

programme* being evaluated (C.S.E., 1973). 

Aims, Statements of long-term purpose which indicate the general direction 
in which one wishes to proceed. 

Antecedents. • Characteristics of the situation pertaining when a programme 

is fir st introduced. These include the initial knowledge, skills and 

attitudes of the participants; available resources; and contextual.^ 
variables such as the school, its curriculum, organisation and 
aspirations, and also the wider community. In Stake's model for 
organising evaluation date (Figure 1, Pag^ 14), Antecedents are 
contrasted with Transactions and Outcomes. 

Assessment. The process, formal or informal, by which a pupil's progress 

is estimated. Though it is sometimes used more generally, we have 

used the term with exclusive reference to the assessment of pupils. 
The significance lies not only in the process itself but also in 
the attitudes it so frequently engenders in teachers and pupils. 

Conclusion-O riented Inquiry . A form of inquiry whose prime pgrpose is 
to arrive at general Cy applicable conclusions. It is characteristic 

of most scientific research but not the only waUd form of inquiry, . 

cf. Decision-Oriented Inquiry (Cronbach and Suppes , 1969). 

Congruency Analysis . This term is used with specific reference to 
the comparison of Intents with Observations (Stake, 1967a). 
Complete congruency would indicate that everything took place 
exactly as intended. 

Consis tency Analysis . A form of Intrinsic Evaluation (q.v.) in which 
various aspects of a programme are compared in order to establish- 
whether they are consistent with each other and with the overall 
' aims of the programme. ^ 

Content Analysis. A form of Intrinsic Evaluation (q.v.) which concentrates 
on the content of a programme with the intention of descr:ibing its. 

salient characteristics, ascertaining its accuracy and revealing 

the underlying assumptions of the author. 



The term 'programme' is used to describe the entity being evaluated.. 
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C ontingency Analysis . The detection and criticism of contingency 

assumptions. These are assumptions of the general form B is 

contingent on A', which means that if A happens then B will ^ 
follow. Most actions or plans of action are based on assumptions 
of this kind, e.g. 'If I do this, then I will achieve that ; 
and it is the analyst's function to reveal them. 

Curriculum The set of broad inter-related decisions about what is to be 

taught and how it is to be taught, that characterise the general 

framework within which lessons are planned and learning.takes place. 
A curriculum can be distinguished both from Aims (q.v.)' which 
giiide these decisions, and from Instruction (q.v.) which is 
usually necessary for implementing them (cf. Johnson, 1967). 
Curriculum decisions are often undocumented, in which case a 
model is useful for disclosing them. The model preferred by the 
authors (Figure 3, Page 41) divides curriculum decisions into four 
interdependent categories: Subject Matter; Objectives and Outcome^;. 
Teaching, Learning and Communication Methods; and Pattern of 
Assessment. The term curriculum is used with reference to either a 
part or the whole of a school's curriculum, so when further clari- 
.fication-is needed, we have used the terms Part-Curriculum (q.v.) 
. and Whole Curriculum (q.v.) 

Curriculum Analysi s. 'The process of analysing curriculum data. The 
evidence may be either documentary (q.v.) or empirical (q.v.); 
and there are many different methods of analysis, whos^ usefulness 
depends both on the nature of the evidence and on the goal of the 
analysis {cf. Chapter 2.). 

Curriculum Criticism . A process, analogous to literary criticism, in 
which a critic analyses a curriculum in order to disclose its 
meaning (cf . Mann, 1969) or to make a general contribution to 
curriculum study. It is distinguished from Curriculum Evaluation 
(q.v.) by its freedom from any decision-orientation . 

Curriculum Development . A process, including reflection, discussion 

and experiment, which leads to the formulation of a set of curriculum 

• decisions. It is distinguished from Curriculum Design by its 
commitment to Formative Evaluation (q.v.), but otherwise the 
processes are similar. Both are largely explicit and often mask an 
attempt to breaJ< away from tifaditional. curricula, which are usually 
neither developed nor designe^. The term should not be regarded as 
synonomous with Curriculum Materials Development as curricula do 
not necessarily involve CurricuTyni Materials (q.v.). Nor should it 
be applied to Instructional Development (q.v.), the development of 
materials or lesson plans within an already defined curriculum 
strategy. , 
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Curriculum Evaluation . We have adopted Cooper's (1975) definition: 
"Curriculum evaluation is the collection and provision of 
evidence on the basis of which decisions can be taken about 
the feasibility, effectiveness and educational value of 
curricula". According to this definition- the evaluator should 
' stop short of passing final judgement though other authorities, 
notably Scriven (1967) think that the evaluator should "judge 
the worth" of a curriculum. 

'Curriculum Materials . Materials for either pupil or teacher or both 
which have a significant influence on decision-making at the 
part-curriculum level, -e.g. textbooks and curriculum project 
publications. They do not include instructional materials of 
relatively small scope and coverage whose use could only be 
said to influence decision-making at the level of a single lesson, 
e.g. a film or a pack of workcards. 

' Curriculum Materials Analysis Scheme (CMAS). Ah organised set of 

questions and/or technlque^^ designed for general and systematic 
application to given types* of curriculum materials with the aim 
of elucidating and evaluating their most important characteristics. 

Curriculum Strategy . In one sens£ this term is synonomous with 
Curriculum (q.v. ) because we have defined a curriculum as a 
strategy. However, i^t is useful tp be able to .indicate that 
one wishes to emphasise only the broadest and most influential 
curriculum decisions. So we use the term Curriculum Strategy t 
with this particular implication. 

Deci sion-Maker . Anyone who is involved in deciding whether to adopt, ^ 
adapt or reject a proposed curriculum; or in officially encouraging 
someone else to do so.- 

De ci s ion- Or i en ted I nqu i ry . A form of inquiry whose main purpose is to 
. inform a decision.. It is no less rigorous than Conclusion-Oriented 
Inquiry (H-v.) but ser\)es a different purpose, (cf. Cronbach and 
Suppes, 1969). , 

Documentary Evidence .^ Evidence available in wrftten form. Documentary 
evidence about a curriculum can contain either curriculum plans or 
Curriculum Materials (q.v.). We have used the term to contrast 
with Empirical Evidence (q.v.) and therefore exclude documentary 
reports of empirical evidence. 

Empirical Evidence . Evidence based on interview, observation or testing. 
~ We have used the term to contrast with Documentary Evidence (q.v;) 

Formative Evaluati on. Evaluation which is directed at improving a 

programme while it is still in the course of development, i.e. in 
the formative stages. The term is used to contrast with Summative 
Evaluation (q.v.) of a completed programme (cf-. Scriven, 1967). 
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Goal . A goal is what one is trying to achieve, a destination rather 
^than an Aim (q.v.). The goals of a curriculum indicate its 
intended outcofnes, not its ultimate purpose; and the goals of 
an analysis indicate what the analyst is trying to achieve 
within the analysis itself, not the ultimate purpose of the 
analytic activity. , , ^ 

. Goal Analysis ^ A form of Intrinsic Evaluation (q.v.) in which OQe ^ 

seeks to elucidate and criticise the goals of a programme (cf . Scnven 
1967). 

Goal-Free Evaluation. A form of evaluation in which the evaluator 
deliberately remains ignorant of the goals of the programme in 
order not to be unduly influenced by them, when looking for 
outcomes (cf. Scriven, 1972). It should not be confused with the 
concept of a goal -free programme. 

Implementation . The process by which a programme becomes operational. 

It includes .both, planning decisions made immediately prior to: the ^ 
commencement of the piirogramme and adjustment decisions made 
after the progr'amme' has begun. 

Instruction . The process of teaching in a classroom. We do not use the 
term to imply that tKe process is teacher-centred, but rather to^ 
denote a level of decision-making (cf. Johnson, 1967). Instructional 
decisions include both lesson planning decisions and minute-to-minute 
decisions made 'on the spot' while a lesson is in progress. They 
are usually made within a framework of either explicit or implicit 
Curriculum decisions (q.v.). 

. Instructional Development . The development of .materials or lesson 
plans within an already defined Curriculum Strategy (q.v.) 

Intrinsic Evaluation . The evaluation of a programme in terms of personal 
' experience and internal evidence alone (cf. Scriven, 1967). Normally 
it is used with exclusive reference to Documentary Evidence (q.v.). 

Issue . We have used^this term in a legal sense, so it refers to a 
matter under contention. Most decisions can be said to depend 
on the resolution of a relatively small number of issues, and an 
analyst s-hould attempt to identify th'em. 

Normative Model . A model which establishes a norm or standard. Thus 
it represents a view of y/hat ought to happen, in contrast with an 
Empirical Model'which seeks to describe what does happen. " 

Objectives . Intended Outcomes which are specified in advance in order 
to guide the implemern^ation of a curriculum proposal. They are 
usually more precise^than Goals (q.v.). Some authorities have 
argued that objectives should be based on intended, performance 
rather than intended understanding, since only performance can 
be observed. Such objectives are usually referred to as 
Behavioural Objectives because they indicate the behaviour required 
of a successful performer (cf. also Tyler-Bloom Model). 
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Outcomes. The results of a programme, whether planned or unplanned, 

3isirable or undesirable, are described, as outcomes. In curriculum 

models the term usually refers only to pupil outcomes (cf. Figure 3, 
Page 41 )« but in evaluation models (cf. Figure 1, Page 14) the 
term is used in a broader sense and includes, for example, 
institutional and cocmiunity effects. 

ParJt-Curriculum. Any significant segment of the Whole Curriculum (q.v.) 
e g. Initial Reading, Middle School Mathematics, Integrated 

Humanities for Years 1 to 3 or 'A' level Biology, for. which 

separate curriculum decisions are made. 

Pattern of Use. Characteristic features of the way a set of Curriculum 

Materials' (q.v.) are used in a school. These include timetabling; 

articulation with the wider curriculum context; pupil, staff and 
resource allocation; assessment procedures; and modifications to 
or deviations from the authors' recommendations. Though practice 
may differ considerably from school to school, it is usually 
possible to discern certai n ^typical arrangements ;, and sometimes 
a pattern of use is recommended by the author. 

Pre-empted D ecisions . We have used this term to refer to decisions 

which have to be accepted when adopting a particular programme. 

Because of the range of decisions open to any user group, those 
already taken by the 'authors' of the programme will have been 
pre-empted . Pre-empted decisions may be either explicit or 
implicit within the programme, and altering one of them signifies 
Adaptation rather than Adoption. 

Process-Helper. A consultant who helps a group to successfully complete 

a process such as developing or evaluating a new programme or making 

a decision. He does not supply expertise in the form of 'solutions 
but assists the group in communicating with each other, asking the 
right questions, getting outside help if necessary, and moving on 
to the next stage of the process when it is^appropriate to do so. 

Rational Consumer . A user of educational prograrmies who makes decisions 
about their adoption,-' adaption or rejection on a rational basis. 
* This involves collecting as much 'Evidence as possible about 
programnes, c6*nsidering possible options and relating them to the 
values of himself or his institution {cf. Figure 2, Page 20). 

Rational Pr oducer . Someone who produces prograrmies to service the needs 
of a 'rational consumer'. By definition, therefore, rational pro- 
duction cannot exist without a substantial number of^Rational 
Consumers (q.v.). 

Rationale The'^under lying arguments which the proposer of a programme 
iJiii" to support his case.. Such arguments are likely to be based 

on a consideration of Aims (q.v.) an analysis of constraints and 

a set of Contingency Assumptions (q.v.). 
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Role. The role of an activity, such as Curriculum Analysis, (q.v.) 
is taken to refer to the context in which it takes place and 

the overall purpose which it serves within that context, i.e. 

to provide information of a certain kind to particular people 

in order that they might better make decisions about the 

curriculum. - 

Standards. This term is taken broadly so that it does not just refer 
to~a particular standard, e.g. 90% on a certain test or class sizes 

of 30 or less, but to the whole frame of reference from which 

standards are drawn. 

Sub ject Matter . Organised content is described as Subject Matter. 
So Subject Matter must have structure, but it need not be the 
structure of a. single subject or discipline. 

Sunmative Evaluation . The evaluation of a programme in its final 
form in order to provide evidence to decision makers, who may 

wish to adopt, adapt or reject it. The term is usually contrasted 

with Formative Evaluation (q.v.), 

teaching. Learning and Communication Methods .' .A broad term which is 
meant to include interrelated questions about teaching, learning 
and communication. It includes questions of group size, questions 
of teacher-pupil -resource interaction, quest i?Jis of media and 
questions of language; and it is one of four elements in the 
authors' curriculum model (Figure 3, Page 41). t 

Transactions. The activities which take place as part of an educational 

programne. They are distinguished in Stake's model (Figure I, 

Page 14) from Antecedents (q.v.) and Outcomes (q.v.). 

Tyler-Bloom Model. A model of Curriculum Development, originally 

proposed by Tyler (1949) and also closely associ ated wi th Bloom 

(1971), in which the first stage involves the definition of 
Objectives in behavioural terms. After the selection and 
organisation of learning experiences, the final evaluation stage 
is intended to measure the extent to which the specified objectives 
have been achieved. 

Whole Cu rriculum . The broad pattern of the curricul u m i .e. the framework 

within which decisions afthe Part-Curriculum level (q.v ) are made. 

It may be conceived either at the institutional level , where i t is 
implicit in the timetable and academic structure, or at the level ot 
an individual pupil, where it refers to the total academic experience 
of that pupil . 
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